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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

This  large  Empire  of  central  Europe,  situate  in  latitude  47°  18'  to 
55°  north  and  longitude  5°  50'  to  22°  50'  east,  was  founded  on  April 
16,  1871,  "to  form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  German  people,"  when  the  late  Emperor  or 
Kaiser  William  1  was  crowned  at  Versailles,  France,  after  being  chosen 
by  the  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Confederation  on 
the  initiative  of  all  the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany.  The  present 
Empire  is  different  from  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1806.  At  that  time  Austria  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  old  Empire,  but  it  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  present.  A  brief 
historical  summary  of  the  old  Empire  is  inserted  here. 

The  imperial  throne,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  was  filled  by 
election,  though  with  a  tendency  toward  the  hereditary  principle  of  succession. 
At  first  the  Emperor  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  all  the  princes  and  peers  of  the. 
Reich;  but  the  mode  came  to  be  changed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  limited 
number  of  princes,  fixed  at  seven  for  a  time  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  eight  (nine 
from  1692  to  1777),  assumed  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  crown,  and  their  right 
being  acknowledged,  were  called  electors.  With  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Empire 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1806,  the  electoral  dignity  virtually  ceased,  although 
the  title  of  elector  was  retained  sixty  years  longer  by  the  sovereigns  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  the  last  of  them  dethroned  in  1866  by  Prussia. 

As  now  constituted  it  comprises  within  its  limits  four  kingdoms,  six 
grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free  cities,  and 
the  Grown  Province  of  Alsace-Lorraiue.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Empire,  both  in  military  and  political  affairs,  is  vested  in  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Deutscher  Kaiser"  (Gerinau  Emperor), 
which  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture. 

The  Empire  has  a  total  frontier  length  of  4,570  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (293  miles),  Denmark  (47  miles),  and 
the  Baltic  Sea  (927  miles).  On  the  south  well-defined  mountain  ranges 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  separate  it  from  Austria  (1,403  miles)  and 
Switzerland  (256  miles).  The  other  boundaries  are  chiefly  conven- 
tional, except  in  the  southwest,  where  the  Vosges  Mountains  separate 
Germany  from  France.  On  the  east  Germany  is  bounded  by  Eussia 
(843  miles)  ;  on  the  west  by  France  (242  miles),  Luxemburg  (111  miles), 
Belgium  (70  miles),  and  Holland  (377  miles). 
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AKEA  AND  POPULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  the  population  for  the  years 
1885  and  181)0: 


States. 


Government. 


A  rea 


Population  Population 
Dec.  1,  1885.  Dec.  1, 1800. 


Popula- 
tion p.T 

square 
mile,  L890L 


Prussia  (with  Heligoland)... 

Bavaria  

Wurteniberg  

Baden  

Saxony  

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  

Hesse  

Oldenburg  

Brunswick  

Saxe- Weimar  

Meeklenburg-Strelitz  

Saxe-Meiningen  

Anhalt  

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  

Saxe-Altenburg  

Lil»P«  

Waldeek  

Sehwarzburg-Rudolstadt  

Scb-n-arzburg-Sondersbausen . 

Beuss-Schleitz  

Schaumbnrg-liippe  

Reuss-Greitz  

Hamburg  

Lubeck  

Bremen  

Alsace-Lori'aine  


Kingdom  

 do  

 do  

Grand  duchy 

Kingdom  

Grand  ducby 

 do  :. 

 do  

Ducby  

Grand  duchv 


Ducby  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Principality  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Free  city  

 do  

 do  

Crown  province 


Total. 


S<].  miles. 

154,  463 

«  28. 3 18,  470 

29,  957,  367 

222.  8 

29,  282 

5,  420, 199 

5.  594,  982 

191. 1 

7,  528 

1,  995, 185 

2,  036.  522 

27o'.  5 

5,  821 

1,  601,  255 

1,  657.  867 

284.  8 

5,  787 

3. 182,  003 

3^  502!  684 

005  2 

5, 135 

575^ 152 

'  578,'  342 

112^6 

2.  965 

956, 611 

992,  883 

334.  8 

2,  479 

341,  525 

354.  9C8 

143.  2 

1,424 

372, 452 

403. 773 

283.5 

1,388 

313, 946 

326.  091 

234.  8 

1,131 

9S.  371 

97.  978 

86.6 

953 

214. 884 

223.  832 

234.8 

90G 

24S; 166 

271. 963 

300. 1 

755 

198.  829 

206.  513 

273.5 

511 

161.  460 

170,864 

332.4 

469 

123,212 

128.  495 

273.9 

433 

56.  575 

57,  281 

132.4 

363 

83,  836 

85,  863 

236.5 

333 

73,  606 

75,510 

226.  7 

319 

110,  598 

119,811 

375.  6 

131 

37.  204 

39, 163 

298.  9 

122 

55,  904 

62.  754 

514.  3 

158 

518,  620 

622. 530 

3,  949.  1 

115 

67,  658 

76,  4S5 

665.  1 

99 

165.  628 

ISO.  443 

1,822.  6 

5.  COO 

1,  504,  355 

1,  603,  506 

286.  3 

208,  670 

46,  855.  704 

49.  128.  470 

236.7 

a  Without  Heligoland. 


The  German  Empire  is  about  one-third  larger  than  California,  or 
rather  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Missouri.  Prussia  is  about 
three  times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bavaria  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  Michigan  or  Illinois. 

The  legislative  functions  of  the  Empire  are  vested  in  two  houses, 
the  upper  called  the  Bundesrat  or  Federal  Council,  the  members  of 
Avhich,  58  in  number,  represent  the  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichs- 
tag or  Diet  of  the  Eealm,  representing  the  German  nation,  having  395 
members,  who  arc  chosen  by  ballot  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  represented  in  the  Bundesrat  by  four 
commissioners  without  votes. 

The  population  of  the  lands  now  included  in  the  German  Empire, 
without  the  island  of  Heligoland,  in  1S1G  was  24,831,390,  and  in  1837  it 
was  31,589,547,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  1.3  per 
cent,  and  in  1890,  as  shown  above,  49,428,170,  or  an  average  annual 
increase  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent. 

According  to  a  recent  publication  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Sta- 
tistiches  Jahrbuch  (Statistical  Yearbook),  the  estimated  population  of 
the  Empire  in  1894  was  51,500,000. 


"WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  actual  increase  in  population  for  the 
years  1S5S,  1867,  1871,  1S75,  1880,  1885,  and  1890: 


Tear. 

Increase. 

Annual. 

Tear. 

Increase. 

Annual. 

1858   

5,  371,195 
3,  220,  083 
a  970, 171 
1,  GG8,  388 

Per  cent. 
0.  75 
.97 
.01 

1 

1880   

2,  506,  701 

1,  621,  613 

2,  570,  680 

Per  cent. 
1. 14 
.7 
1.07 

1885   

1S71  

1890   

1875   

a  The  small  increase  in  1887-1871  was  caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 


On  the  basis  of  language  the  major  part  of  the  German  population 
is  Teutonic,  but  in  Prussia,  in  the  eastern  provinces,  there  were  in  1890 
2,922,175  Slavs  (Poles,  Masurians,  and  Cassubians);  Lithuanians, 
05,254;  Wends,  74,009;  Moravians  and  Czechs,  74,009.  The  total  non- 
Germanic  population  was  3,103,390,  or  nearly  7  per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  German  towns  are  officially  distinguished 
as  large  towns  (with  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward),  medium  towns 
(20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants),  small  towns  (5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants), 
and  country  towns  (2,000  to  5,000  inhabitants).  The  26  "  large  towns," 
with  States  to  which  they  belong,  were  as  follows  on  December  1, 1890 : 


Town. 


Berlin  

Munich  

Breslau  

Hamburg  

Leipsic  j  

Cologne  

Dresden  

Magdeburg  

Prankibrt-on-tke-Main 

Hanover  

Konigsber. 


State. 


Prussia . 
Bavaria . 
Prussia.. 
Hainbur< 
Saxony . 
Prussia . 
Saxony  . 
Prussia . 

 do  . . 

 do  .. 

 do 


Dusseldorf  do  . . 

Altona  do  .. 

U ureinbers   Bavaria- 


Popula- 
tion. 


578, 
349, 
335, 
323, 
295, 
281, 
276, 
202, 
179, 
163, 
161, 
144, 
143, 
142, 


Town. 


Stuttgart 
Chemnitz 
Elberfeld. 
Bremen  .. 
Strasburs 


State.        |  ~ 


Danzig  

Stettin   

Barmen  

Crefeld  

Aix-la-Chapelle  I  do  

Halle  I  do  

Brunswick  I  Brunswick  . 


Wnrtemberg 

Saxony   

Prussia  

Bremen  

Alsace -Lor 
raine. 

Prussia  

 do  

 do  

.do  


"WEALTH  AND  DEBT. 

In  1885  Soetbeer  and  others  estimated  the  earnings  and  income  of 
the  people  of  the  German  Empire  at  $3,589,000,000,  or  $76.00  per  capita 
in  a  population  of  40,850,000  inhabitants.  This  amount  no  doubt  had 
reference  only  to  those  classes  liable  to  pay  the  income  tax  imposed 
by  the  Government.  According  to  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics  by 
Mulhall  (edition  1892),  the  estimated  gross  earnings  of  the  German 
people  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  85,230,000,000,  or  $107  per  inhab- 
itant in  a  population  of  48,920,000. 

The  several  kingdoms,  principalities,  etc.,  composing  the  Empire 
have  their  several  public  debts,  like  our  own  States,  The  national  debt 
of  the  German  Empire  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  France  in  the 
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years  1890  and  1880,  according  to  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States  (vol.  1,  Public  Debt),  was  as  follows: 


Country. 

Population. 

Debt,  less  sinking  fund. 

Debt  per  capita. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

1880. 

1890. 

18S0. 

Germ  any  

United  States  

United  Kingdom  

France  

49,  422.  928 
G2,  622,  250 
38, 165,  526 
38,  218,  903 

45, 234,  061 
50,  155,  783 
35.  241,  482 
37;  672,  048 

$85, 181,  250 
891,  960, 104 
3,  350.  619,  563 
b  4,  446,  793,  398 

(a) 

$1,  922,  517,  364 

3,  577,  746,  690 

4,  274,782,478 

$1.  72 
14.24 
87.  79 
116.  35 

(a) 

38.  33 
101.52 
113. 47 

a  Germany  held  $85,077,225  cash  and  a  sinking  fund  in  excess  of  debt  in  1880. 

b  Inclusive  of  floating  debt,  but  exclusive  of  annuities,  -whose  capitalized  value  is  estimated  to  bo 
no  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  German  Empire  on  March  31, 
1893,  its  total  funded  debt  amounted  to  1,740,842,500  marks  or  $414,- 
320,515.  Of  this  sum  450,000,000  marks,  or  $107,100,000,  bears  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  760,842,500  marks,  or  $181,080,515,  at  3£  per  cent,  and 
530,000,000  marks,  or  $126,140,000,  at  3  per  cent.  The"unfunded  debt 
represented  by  the  outstanding  "Beichs-Kassenscheine"  or  Imperial 
treasury  bills  amounted  to  120,000,000  marks,  or  $28,560,000.  Credited 
against  the  debt  of  the  Enrpire  there  exists  a  variety  of  invested  funds, 
and  the  invalid  fund,  amounting  to,  at  that  time,  464,914,614  marks, 
or  $110,649,678.  The  war  treasure  fund  of  120,000,000  marks  in  gold 
($28,560,000)  is  not  invested,  but  preserved  at  the  town  of  Spandau,  in 
Prussia. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  former  personal  and  material  burdens  in  the  transfer  of  real 
estate  have  been  removed  by  law,  and  complete  free  trade  in  land  lias 
been  established  in  the  German  Empire.  Small  holdings  and  peasant 
proprietorship  prevail  in  the  western  German  States,  while  large  estates 
prevail  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  holdings  of  an  area  of  250  acres  or  more 
prevail  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  East  and  West  Prussia,  while  the  districts 
of  Ooblentz,  Westphalia,  Treves,  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Kingdom 
of  Wurtemberg  are  mostly  in  small  estates.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of 
the  whole  area  of  Germany  is  classed  as  productive.  The  subdivision 
of  the  soil,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns  (1883),  is  as  follows: 
Arable  land,  vineyards,  and  other  cultivated  lands.  26,311,968  hectares, 
or  65,016,873  acres;  pasture  land  and  waste  lands,  10,944,570  hectares, 
or  27,044,032  acres;  forests  and  woods,  13,908,398  hectares,  or  34,367.651 
acres;  all  others,  2,860,149  hectares,  or  7,067,428  acres.  In  1882,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  occupation  census,  the  total  number  of  farms  (includ- 
ing arable  land,  pasture,  meadow,  cultivated  pastures,  orchards,  and 
vineyards),  each  cultivated  by  one  household,  was  as  follows: 


Under  1  hectare  (2.471  acres)   2.  323,  316 

Between  1  and  10  hectares  (2.471  to  24.71  acres)   2.  274,  096 

Between  10  and  100  hectares  (24.71  to  247.1  acres)   653.  94  1 

Ahove  100  hectares  (247.1  acres)   24,991 


Total   5,276,314 


AGRICULTURE. 
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These  farms  supported  18,840,818  persons,  of  whom  8,120,518  were 
actually  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  under  principal  crops  in  acres 
for  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893 : 


Wheat  

Spelt  

Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Buckwheat .. 

Pease  

Potatoes  

Beet  (sugar)  . 
Beet  (fodder) 

Meadows  

Vineyards  ... 

Tobacco  

Hops  


Crops. 


1890. 


Acres. 

4,  843,  842 
918, 372 
14,381,769 

4, 112,  209 

9,  640,  833 
480,  797 
967, 018 

7, 180,  405 


985, 672 
14,  602,  481 
297,  261 
49,  702 
,09,  972 


1891. 


Acres. 
4,  658,  537 
821,  032 
13,  540,  282 
4,  464,  343 
10,  266,  222 
469,  989 
976,  821 
7,  222, 155 


1,  008,  951 
14,  594,  410 
294, 775 
44,  752 
107, 834 


1892. 


Acres. 
4,  881,  835 

888,  264 
14,  032, 148 
4, 176,  228 
9,  853,  653 

445, 497 

901,468 
7,  239,  555 

869, 829 
1,  016,  735 
14,  560,  903 

292,  300 
36,  398 

'107,  325 


1803. 


A.cres. 
5,  050,  979 
862,  480 
14,  856,  430 
4,  020,  389 
9,  654, 120 
420, 895 
809, 324 
7,  501,098 
976,  265 
1,  087,  677 
14,  617,  329 
286, 058 
37,  554 
103,  943 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  crops  produced  in  the  years  1890, 


1891,  1892,  and  1893: 


Crops. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Wheat  

Spelt  

Rye  

Barley  

Oats  

Buckwheat  

Pease  

Potatoes  

Beet  (sugar)  

Beet  (fodder)  

Hay  from  meadow 

Wine  

Tobacco  

Hops  


Bushels. 
104,  020,  781 

30,  501, 131 
*231,  007,  869 
104,  876, 129 
338,  512,  472 
5,  038,  521 

13,  328,  681 
856,  890,  652 

Tons  of  2,240 
pounds. 
10,  455,  433 
7,  604,  783 
18,  561,  834 

Gallons. 
78,  579,  823 

Pounds. 
93,  413, 172 
54,  521,  963 


Bushels. 
85,  750,011 
23, 135,  930 
188,  288,  745 
115,  620,  890 
363,  713,  530 
4>  806,  579 
9,  507,  448 
681,  896,  706 

Tons  of  2,240 
pounds. 
9,  338.  058 
7,  216;  408 

18,  419,  346 

Gallons. 

19,  772, 121 

Pounds. 
74,  961,  435 
48,  377,  742 


Bushels. 
116,  214,  938 
30,  793,  975 
268,  792,  391 
111,  182,  387 
326,  765,  536 
3,  952,  451 
11, 196,612 
1,  028,  392,  879 

Tons  of  2,240 
pounds. 
9,  634,  806 
7,  286, 152 
16,  567,  861 

Gallon*. 
44,  212, 178 

Pounds. 
65,  478,  979 
54,  045,  769 


Bushels. 
110,039,  780 
25,  913,  358 
293,  699.  292 
89,  421,  515 
223,  375, 101 
4, 136,  932 
7, 147.  350 
1, 185,  995,  839 

Tons  of  2,240 
pounds. 
9,  639,  694 
7,  958,  900 
11,  309, 192 

Gallons. 
100,  922,  239 

Pounds. 

23,  450,  944 


Xote. — The  German  estimates  are  made  in  metric  tons.  The  conversion  into  bushels  h  is  been 
made  on  the  arbitrary  standard  of  60  pounds  to  1  bushel  of  wheat;  spelt,  36  pounds;  rye,  56  pounds; 
bailey,  48  pounds;  oats,  32  pounds;  buckwheat,  50  pounds;  pease  and  potatoes,  60  pounds. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  farm  animals  in  Germany 
on  December  1,  1892 : 


States. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Goats. 

Baden  

Other  States  

Total  1883  

Total  1873  

2,  653,  644 
369,  035 
148, 499 
137,327 
101,  679 
67,  595 
358, 477 

9,  871,381 
3,  337,  978 
664,  833 
487,  243 
970,  588 
634, 984 
1,  588,  687 

10, 109,  544 
968, 414 
105, 194 
97,  303 
385,  620 
98, 107 
1,  825,  430 

7,  725,  447 
1, 358, 744 
433,  800 
370,  405 
394,  616 
390,  464 
1,500,812 

1,063,  909 
208,  471 
12S,  562 
62.  098 
70.  305 
102.  6^2 
495,  260 

3,  522,  545 
3,  352,  231 

17,  555,094 
15.  786,  764 
15.  776,  702 

13,  589,  612 
19,  189,715 
24,  990,  406 

12, 174,  288 
9,  206,  105 
7,  124,  088 

3,  091 .  287 
2,-640,994 
2.  320.  002 
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In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  severe  drought  of  centrai  and  west- 
ern Europe  during  the  summer  of  1893,  and  the  dearth  of  fodder  result- 
ing from  it,  on  the  number  of  live  stock  kept  in  German}-,  an  extraor- 
dinary census  of  cattle  and  swine  was  taken  on  December  1.  1S93,  the 
results  of  which  were  as  follows: 


Cattle. 

Swine. 

December  1,  1893  1 

10,372.591 
17,555.694 

12.  205.  825 
12, 174,  23S 

FORESTRY. 


Forestry  in  Germany  is  an  industry  of  great  importance,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  the  state  on  scientific  methods.  About  34,3-1:7,000  acres,  or 
25.7  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  Empire  were  estimated  to  be  occupied 
by  forests  in  1889.  In  South  and  Central  Germany  from  30  to  38  per 
cent  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forest,  and  in  part  of  Prussia  20 
per  cent.  From  the  forests  and  domains  Prussia  receives  a  revenue  of 
about  820,000,000. 

FISHERIES, 

The  German  fisheries  are  not  important.  In  1S75  the  fishing  popula- 
tion was  19,623 5  in  1882  it  was  18,392,  and  in  1892,  January  1,  there 
were  116  boats  (17,011  tons),  witli  an  aggregate  number  of  persons  of 
1,808  engaged  in  deep-sea  fishing  in  the  isorth  Sea  for  cod  and  herring. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Baltic  are  more  developed.  In  1893  fresh  fish  to 
the  value  of  5,221,000  marks,  or  81,213,300,  were  exported,  while  the 
imports  of  fresh  fish  were  valued  at  13,102,000  marks,  or  83,118,300; 
salted  herring  at  28,303,000  marks,  or  86,750,400;  other  salted,  pre- 
served, and  dried  fish  at  3,629,000  marks,  or  8863,700;  and  of  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  all  other  marine  shellfish,  at  2,391,000  marks,  or  8569,800. 

COMMERCE. 

The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  under  the  administration  and  guid- 
ance of  special  laws  and  rules,  emanating  from  the  Zollverein  or  cus- 
toms union,  which,  since  1888,  embraces  practically  the  whole  of  the 
States  of  Germain  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  common  tariff  or  uniform  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from 
other  countries  and  free  trade  among  themselves. 

During  the  six  years  ending  December  31,  1S93,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Germany  increased  8.7  percent,  as  compared  with  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  in  that  of  Great  Britain,  a  decrease  of  3.6 
per  cent  in  that  of  France  daring  the  same  period,  and  an  increase  of 
3.3  per  cent  in  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  ending  June 
30,  1891. 


COMMERCE. 
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GENERAL  COM  ME  R  C 1 2 . 

General  commerce  comprises  the  total  movement  of  merchandise  over 
tlie  boundaries  of  the  German  customs  union  (Zollverein),  including 
imports,  exports,  and  in  transit. 

Imports  include  (1)  importation  into  the  free  trade  (freien  Yerkehr)1 
of  the  union,  exclusive  of  that  from  bonded  warehouses  5  (2)  impor- 
tation for  the  finishing  trade ; 3  (3)  importation  into  bonded  warehouses ; 
(4)  direct  transit. 

Exports  include  (1)  exportation  from  the  free  trade  of  the  customs 
union  (freien  Verkehr);1  (2)  exportation  in  the  finishing  trade;2  (3) 
exportation  from  bonded  warehouses;  (1)  direct  transit. 

In  general  commerce  quantities  only  are  given.  The  computation  of 
values  is  not  attempted,  as  general  commerce  includes  the  transit  trade, 
i.  e.,  merchandise  that  does  not  enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

SPECIAL  COMMERCE. 

Special  commerce  comprises  the  movement  of  merchandise  either 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the  customs  union  for  domestic 
consumption  or  of  the  productions  within  the  customs  union  exported 
into  foreign  countries.  Among  the  exports  are  included  such  foreign 
products  as  have,  by  importation  into  the  free  trade  of  the  union  (freien 
Yerkehr),  become  nationalized. 

Imports. — (1)  Importation  either  directly  or  by  certificates  of  origin; 
(2)  importation  from  bonded  warehouses. 

Exportation. — Of  domestic  or  nationalized  merchandise,  inclusive  of 
merchandise,  subject  to  internal  revenue  (beer,  spirits,  salt,  tobacco,  and 
sugar). 

According  to  the  law  of  January  30,  1892,  relating  to  certificates  of 
origin  for  imports  from  countries  enjoying  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  the  application  of  conventional  duties  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  production  of  reliable  evidence  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
goods  in  question,  save  certain  exceptions,  certificates  of  origin  deliv- 
ered by  German  consuls  residing  in  the  districts  of  production  are 

lA  term  in  common  use  in  the  official  publications  of  German  commercial  statis- 
tics. Literally  translated  it  is  "  free  trade."  Merchandise  imported  into  the  "  freien 
Verkehr"  (free  trade)  includes  all  articles  imported  for  consumption  from  foreign 
countries,  either  directly  or  with  certificates  of  entry,  and  from  bonded  warehouses, 
after  the  payment  of  duties  and  all  other  dues.  Merchandise  exported  from  the 
"freien  Verkehr"  includes  all  articles  of  German  production  exported,  as  well  as 
those  nationalized  before  reexportation. 

-The  finishing  trade  (Veredlungsverkehr)  comprises  the  importation  of  such  articles 
as  are  brought  over  the  boundaries  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  reexportation  after 
the  performance  of  certain  minor  manipulations,  as,  e.  g\,  in  the  case  of  utensils, 
repairing;  glass  and  stone,  polishing;  velvet  and  other  tissues,  dyeing;  lumber, 
cutting;  rape-seed  oil,  refining;  wine,  blending,  etc.  Under  the  same  term  are 
included  articles  exported  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  like  operation  in 
places  beyond  the  boundaries  of  tho  customs  union,  to  bo  followed  by  free  return 
thereto. 
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exacted  for  wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  For  the  undermentioned  prod- 
ucts it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  certificates,  or,  if  necessary,  a  legal- 
ized translation  of  the  same,  issued  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
country  of  origin,  or  any  other  reliable  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  goods, 
such  as  ships'  papers,  invoices,  original  bills  of  lading,  commercial  cor- 
respondence, etc. :  Bed  feathers  cleaned  and  prepared,  wood  for  build- 
ing and  industrial  purposes,  simply  dressed  with  the  ax  in  its  length, 
or  otherwise  roughly  prepared;  staves,  osiers,  unstripped,  for  baskets, 
and  hoop  wood,  hubs,  felloes,  and  spokes;  wood  for  building  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  sawn  in  its  length;  boards  not  planed;  square  wood, 
sawn  or  cut,  and  other  similar  wood;  wine  and  must,  in  casks;  butter; 
meat,  fresh  or  prepared;  game  of  all  kinds,  dead;  almonds,  dry;  eggs; 
oxen;  young  cattle,  up  to  the  age  of  two  and  one-half  years;  and  pigs. 

BALTIC  SEA  CANAL. 

In  considering  the  commerce  of  the  German  Empire  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Sea  Ship  Canal  constructed  by  the 
German  Government  at  a  cost  of  839,000,000.  The  canal  will  be 
opened  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  this  bulletin.  It  will  effect 
a  saving  of  from  97  to  490  miles  in  distance  and  of  3  to  45  hours'  time 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  is 
expected  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  Baltic  trade  as  well 
as  upon  the  naval  development  of  the  Empire. 

TARIFF — IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 

The  first  uniform  tariff  law  affecting  imports  to  the  whole  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  enacted  on  October  1,  1870,  which  was  afterwards 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  7, 1873,  and  was  distinctly  a  revenue  tariff, 
without  any  avowed  protective  purpose.  It  was  superseded  by  the 
tariff  act  of  July,  1877,  which  revolutionized  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  by  abolishing  the  free  trade  and  revenue  tariff  system, 
which  had  prevailed  until  that  time,  and  established  protective  duties 
upon  a  long  list  of  articles  of  general  commerce  and  production.  This 
act  was  amended  on  May  22,  1883,  and  again  on  December  21,  1887, 
both  amendments  being  advances  in  the  duties  under  certain  sched- 
ules, the  latter  providing  an  important  increase  in  the  tariff  on  cereals 
and  liquors.  The  act  of  1879  thus  amended  is  the  protective  tariff  of 
Germany  as  it  exists  to-day,  and  it  is  essentially  a  system  of  specific 
duties. 

All  the  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  of  the  German  cus- 
toms union  are  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  the  excess  of 
130,000,000  marks  ($30,910,000),  is  distributed  prorata  according  to  the 
population  among  the  states  of  the  Empire  and  Luxemburg. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs  duties  on  imports  and  taxes 
upon  spirits,  beer,  malt,  salt,  beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  Since  1879 
Germany  has  been  protectionist  in  her  commercial  policy. 


TARIFF  IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  EXPORT  BOUNTIES. 
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METHOD  OF  VALUATION  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Iu  Germany  the  average  value  of  each  article  is  fixed  annually  under 
the  direction  of  the  imperial  statistical  office,  by  a  commission  of 
experts  who  leceive  their  information  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  sources.  There  are  separate  valuations  for  imports  and  exports. 
The  price  fixed  is  that  of  the  goods  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  fron- 
tier. On  imports  the  price  does  not  include  customs  duties,  cost  of 
transportation,  insurance,  warehousing,  etc.,  incurred  after  the  frontier 
is  passed.  For  exports  the  price  includes  all  charges  within  the  terri- 
tory, but  does  not  include  export  duties,  nor  are  drawbacks  or  bounties 
taken  into  account.  The  quantities  are  determined  according  to  obliga- 
tory declarations,  and,  for  imports,  the  fiscal  authorities  may  actually 
weigh  the  goods.    For  packages  an  official  tare  is  deducted. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  IMPORTS. 

Germany  is  bound  by  treaties  which  enforce  in  the  present  tariff  the 
special  duties  known  as  conventional  duties.  These  duties  are  appli- 
cable to  goods  proceeding  from  treaty  countries — i.  e.,  those  countries 
with  which  Germany  has  concluded  special  commercial  treaties,  as 
well  as  to  those  countries  enjoying  the  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
All  other  duties  are  general. 

The  following  are  the  customs  duties  leviable  on  agricultural  and 
other  products  imported  into  Germany.  The  standard  of  value  is  the 
gold  reichs-mark,  equal  to  23.8  cents.  The  rate  is  per  100  kilograms, 
or  220.462  pounds,  unless  otherwise  stated: 

German  customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products. 


Articles. 


Cotton,  raw,  carded,  combed,  dyed 

Flax,  raw  

Hemp,  raw  

Jute,  raw  

Wheat  


Eye  

Oats  

Buckwheat 

Barley  

Pulse  


Maize  (Indian  corn) 

Sorghum  seed  

Malt  


Rape  seed,  poppy  seed,  sesame,  peanuts,  and  other  oil 

seeds  not  specially  mentioned  

Flaxseed,  cottonseed,  castor-oil  beans  

Grapes,  fresh,  table  

Forwarded  by  mail,  in  packets  weighing  5  kilograms 

gross  and  less  

Chicory  and  beet  root,  dried  

Agricultural  products,  not  elsewhere  specified  

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

Hops  1  


.gricultural  machinery,  according  to  the  preponder- 
ating material : 

ia)  Of  wood  

(6)  Of  cast  iron  , 

(c)  Of  wrought  iron  

(d)  Of  other  common  metals  


General  duty- 


German 
money. 


Marks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
5.  00 
5.00 
4.  00 
2.  00 
2.  25 
2.  00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 

2.00 
Free. 
15.  00 


Free. 

1.  00 
Free. 
Free. 
20.  00 


3.  0.) 
3.00 
5.  00 
8.  00 


United 
States 
money. 

Dollars. 


1.19 

1.  19 
.952 
.476 
.5355 
.476 
.476 
.476 
.952 


3.57 


238 


.714 
.714 
].  19 

1.904 


Conventional  duty. 


German 
money. 


Marks. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
3.50 
3.  50 
2.  80 

2.  00 
2.00 
1.  50 
1.60 
1.  60 

3.  60 

2.00 
Free. 
4.00 


United 
States 
money. 


Free.  I. 

.80 
Free.  (. 
Free.  j. 
14.00  j 


Dollars. 


0.  833 
.833 
.6664 
.476 
.476 
.357 
.3808 
.  3808 
.8368 

.476 


.952 


3.332 
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German  customs  duties  on  agricultural  and  other  products — Continued. 


Articles. 


General  dutv. 


German 
money. 


United 
States 
money. 


Leer  of  all  kinds  and  mead  

Spirits  of  all  kinds,  imported  in  casks : 

(a)  Liqueurs  (all  spirits  containing  3  per  ce 
more  of  extracts)  

(b)  Others  

Spirits  imported  in  bottles  

Vinegar: 

(«)  In  casks  

(b)  In  bottles-  

VTine  and  must,  cider,  etc. : 

(«)  In  casks  

Bed  wine  for  blending  

Wine  for  the  manufacture  of  brandy  

(b)  In  bottles: 

1.  Sparkling  

2.  Others   

Butter  and  margarine  (imitation  butter)  

Meats,  fresh  or  prepared,  extracts  of  meat,  and  broth  | 

tablets  

Pork,  fresh  or  prepared  (except  bacon)  

Butcher's  meat,  fresh,  except  pork  

Fish : 

(a)  Fresh  

(b)  Salted  (with  tbe  exception  of  herring)  imported 

m -barrels;  dried,  smoked,  boiled  

(c)  Preserved  in  vinegar,  oil,  or  spice,  imported  >n 

barrels  

(.d)  Prepared,  otber:  fish  of  all  kinds  in  hermetically 

closed  receptacles  

Poultrv  and  game  of  all  kinds  (not  live)  

Poultry  I 

Game/  

Tropical  fruits: 

Oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates,  etc., 

fresh  j 

Figs,  raisins,  currants  

Dates,  almonds,  etc.,  dried  

Salt  herring : 

(a)  Per  barrel  

(6)  Packed  in  a  manner  other  than  tbe  usual  one  em-  j 

ployed  in  commerce  

(e)  To  bemused  as  fertilizer  after  denaturalization  

Honey  

Caviare  and  its  substitutes  

Cheese   | 

Strachiho,  gorgonzola.  parmesan  

Preserves,  candies,  and  cakes  of  all  kinds:  fruits,  spices, 
and*  vegetables  preserved,  steamed,  or  salted  ;  in  bot- 
tles, cans,etc.,  prepared  mustard,  olives,  capers, sauces, 

etc  

Alimentary  flour,  for  infants  

Olives  

Fruits,  seeds,  berries,  leaves,  flowers,  mushrooms,  and 
vegetables,  dried,  roasted,  ground,  or  salted;  unless 

otherwise  provided  for  

Juices  of  fruits,  berries,  and  roots  prepared  for  use  with-  | 

out  sugar  

Peel  of  tropical  fruit,  dried  or  fresh  

Green  bitter  oranges,  also  preserved  in  brine  

Nuts,  dried,  chestnuts,  carobs,  and  pine  nuts  

Chicory,  roasted  or  ground  

Starch,  fecnla,  dextrin,  trluten.  arrowroot,  sago,  etc  

Vermicelli  and  macaroni  

Mill  products  of  grain  and  pulse,  including  grits,  groats 

flour,  etc.,  baker's  common  products  

Oysters,  lobsters,  and  turtles  

Bice,  shelled  and  uushelhd  

Tobacco : 
Paw- 
Leaf  and  stems  

Manufactures  of— 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  

Other  

Oil  of  all  kinds,  in  bottles  or  jars  

Olive  oil  

Table  oils,  such  as  olive,  pop])}-,  sesame,  peanut) 
beechnut,  sunflower  seed,  in  casks  


Marks. 
4.00 


:     180. 00 

42.84 

125. 00 

29.  75 

'     ISO.  00 

42.84 

!  8.00 

1.S04 

48.  CO 

11.424 

24.  00 

5.712 

80.  00 
48.00 
20.00 

20.00 


Free.  L 

3.00  ' 

12.00  ' 

60.  00 
30.  00 


60.00 


14.  28 


Conventional  dutv, 


German 
money. 


Dollars. 
0.  952 


19.04 
11.424 
4.  76 


12.00 

2.  856 

24.00 

5.  712 

30.00 

7. 14 

3.00 

.714 

2.00 

.470 

Free. 

20.  00 

4.  76 

150.  00 

35.70 

20.  00 

4.76 

4.00 

.952 

4.00 

.952 

4.  00 

.952 

4.  00 

.952 

4.00 

.952 

4.00 

.952 

12.50 

2.  975 

13.  50 

3.213 

10.  50 

2.  499 

50.  00 

11.  CO 

4.  00 

.952 

85.  00 

20.  23 

270. CO 

64.  26 

180.  00 

42.  84 

20.00 

4.  76 

10.  00 

2.  38 

United 
States 
money. 


.714  . 

2.856  j. 

14.28  t 

7.14  ,:. 


3Iarks.  '  Dollars. 


20.  CO 
10.  00 
10.  00 


10.  00 


17.  CO 
15.  CO 


Free. 


12.00 
20.  CO 


4.  00 
8.  00 
10.  00 


Free. 


15.  00 


50.  00 
30.  00 


1.00  | 
2.  CO 
3.00 


10.00 


4.76 
2.  38 


3.  808 


4.  046 
3.  57 


2.  850 
4.  76 


.952 
1.9J4 


11.90 
7. 14 


476 
714 
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Articles. 


Olive  oil,  in  casks  •  

Linseed  and  cotton  seed  oil,  in  casks  

Oleic  acid  

Olive  and  castor  oils,  officially  denaturalized  

Palm  and  cocoanut  oils  

Other  oils,  in  casks  

Lard  and  goose  fat,  and  other  fatty  substances  melted, 

oleomargarine,  etc  

For  soap  and  candle  factories  

Stearic  acid,  paraffin,  etc  

Beet' and  mutton  tallow,  fat,  and  other  animal  fats  

Beeswax. 


Petroleum,  crude  or  refined,  not  including  mineral  oils 

for  lubrication  

Mineral  oils  for  lubrication  

Coal,  of  all  kinds  

Horses,  alive,  each  

Horses,  np  to  two  years  of  age,  each  

Mules  and  asses,  each  

Bulls  and  cows,  each  

Oxen,  each  

Cattle,  up  to  t  wo  and  one-half  years  old,  each   

Calves,  less  than  six  weeks  old,  each  

Swine,  each  

Pigs,  weighing  less  than  10  kilograms,  each  

Sheep,  each  :  

Lambs,  each  

Goats,  each  ..  

Wool,  raw  


General  duty. 


German 
money. 


Marks. 


4.  00 
4.00 
2.  00 
2.  00 
9.  00 

10.  00 
Free. 
10.  00 
2.00 
15.00 

G.  CO 
10.  00 
Pree. 
20.00 


10.00 
9.  00 

30.00 
G.  00 
3.  00 
6.  00 
1.  00 
1.  00 
.50 

Pree. 

Pree. 


United 
States 
money. 


Dollars. 


.476 
.476 
2. 142 

2.  38 
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.476 
3.57 


1.428 
2.38 


4.76 


2.38 
2. 142 
7. 14 
1.  428 
.714 
1.428 
.238 
.238 
.119 


Conventional  duty 


German 
money - 


Marks. 
3.00 


3.00 
Pree. 


Pree. 


Pree. 

*io."66' 


25.50 
5.  00 


Pree. 
Free. 


United 
States 
money. 


Dollcu 


38 


G.069 
1.19 


FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  declared  value  in  round  numbers  of  the  imports  and  exports  ot 
the  Empire  of  Germany,  inclusive  of  precious  metals,  during  the  five 
years  1S90  to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Tears. 


1890   

189]  

1892   

1893   

1894   

Total  

Average  1890-1894  

Average  in  1,000  dollars 


Imports 


1.000  marks. 
4,272,910 
4,403,404 
4,  227,  004 
4, 134,  070 
4,  605,  755 

21,  643, 143 
4,  328,  629 
1,030,214 


Pxports 


1,000  marks. 
3, 409,  584 
3,  339,  755 
3,150,104 
3,  244,  562 
3,  277,  375 

16.  421,  380 
3,  284,  276 
781,  658 


Total. 


1,000  marks. 
7,  G82,  494 
-7,  743, 159 
7,  377, 108 
7,  378,  632 
7,  883, 130 

38,004,523 
7,  G12,  905 
1,811,872 


The  average  imports  and  exports  of  Germany  for  the  quinquennial 
period  1890-1894  in  United  States  money  are  as  follows:  Imports, 
$1,030,211,000;  exports,  $7S1,G58,000;  total  commerce,  $1,811,872,000. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1891-95  the  import  duties  produced  385,757,871 
marks,  or  $91,810,373,  which  is  22,015,005  marks,  or  $5,389,511,  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  exceeds  the  estimates  by  about  36,000,000 
marks,  or  $8,500,000.  As  the  tariff  has  not  been  raised,  the  increase 
shows  that  the  trade  is  expanding,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
supplies  are  nearly  exhausted.    Reports  on  internal  taxation  furnish 
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evidences  of  improvement,  the  yield  of  the  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sumption having  exceeded  the  estimates  by  about  6,000,000  marks,  or 
81,400,000.  Admitting  that  in  bad  times  the  yield  of  the  taxes  must 
fall  off,  we  must  also  admit  that  growing  receipts  indicate  an  improving 
condition.  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  current  year  will  practi- 
cally show  larger  receipts,  although  the  Government  does  not  want  to 
make  a  display  of  riches  before  a  vote  for  new  taxes  has  been  obtained. 
The  official  statistical  report  on  the  prices  of  grain  and  meat  shows  that 
in  April  grain  prices  have  risen,  whereas  meat  prices  followed  a  declin- 
ing tendency. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  are  in  an  improving  condition — since 
about  six  months.  The  United  States  consulate  in  Berlin  (from  which 
the  district  of  Dresden  has  been  separated)  reports  that  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  ^Northern  Germany  amounted  to  812,909,702  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  against  88,800,854  in  the  like  period  of 
1894.  The  consulates  at  Frankfort  and  Dresden  report  an  increase  of 
exports  to  the  amount  of  9,000,000  marks,  or  82,100,000.  According  to 
these  reports,  the  exports  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  increased  by  about  27,000,000  marks, 
or  80,400,000,  compared  with  1894.  The  increase  would  be  still  more 
considerable,  but  for  the  heavy  decline  of  sugar  exports. 

HOW  FOREIGN  TRADE  IS  STIMULATED  IN  GERMANY. 

One  great  factor  in  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  foreigu  trade  of 
Germany  is  its  system  of  commercial  unions.  The  following  is  com- 
piled in  part  from  a  recent  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Chem- 
nitz, Germany,  and  in  part  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  efforts  of  Germany  to  secure  foreign  markets  for  its  products  is 
shown  in  the  great  interest  taken  by  it,  even  to  its  inland  cities.  All 
over  the  Empire  societies  are  organized  to  encourage  colonization  and 
the  export  trade  of  the  country  and  promote  practical  schemes  to  fit 
young  men  for  business,  and  afterwards  help  them  to  get  places.  These 
unions  are  agents  in  helping  to  extend  the  foreign  markets;  they  use- 
simple  methods  which  are  very  successful,  and  they  have  been  indorsed 
by  the  press,  the  authorities,  and  the  people.  They  project  all  kinds 
of  schemes  for  bringing  German  products  to  the  notice  of  foreigners. 
German  emigrants  and  residents  in  foreign  countries  are  enlisted  in 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  trade  by  the  receipt  of  almanacs  and 
other  publications  containing  the  names  of  German  firms,  with  illus- 
trations of  their  productions  and  manufactures. 

In  connection  with  these  unions  are  the  commercial  schools,  the 
strongest  of  which  is  that  of  the  Hamburg  union  for  commercial  clerks. 
The  union  numbers  upward  of  42,000  members,  has  a  capital  of  123,000 
marks,  or  $20,750,  and  has  its  own  schoolrooms,  and  a  fine  site  near  the 
Hamburg  Bourse.  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  has  found 
places  for  40,000  young  men.  It  is  the  subject  of  English  and  French 
emulation,  and  is  doing  a  work  that  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
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The  phenomenal  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  from 
1,060,000,000  marks,  or  $252,280,000,  in  1850,  to  7,883,000,000,  or 
$1,876,154,000,  in  1894,  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  these  institutions, 
and  German  influence  in  England,  Australia,  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States  is  also  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  these  unions. 
Kept,  in  constant  contact  with  home  by  correspondence,  emigrating 
clerks  or  merchants  make  themselves  agents  for  the  Fatherland,  and 
are  ever  close  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  such  unions,  and  with  their 
passionate  fondness  for  their  mother  tongue,  unconsciously,  it  may 
seem  sometimes,  but  nevertheless  with  certainty,  they  find  foreign  mar- 
kets for  home  products  and  situations  for  German  clerks. 

These  organizations  give  out  and  spread  abroad  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  and,  while  the  placing  of  clerks  is  one  of  their  objects,  they 
do  not  neglect  the  obtaining  of  foreign  trade.  The  benefits  belonging 
to  such  unions  are  simply  incalculable.  They  give  almost  irresistible 
impulses  to  young  men  to  work  their  way  upward.  If  German  clerks 
are  among  the  best,  hardest  working,  safest,  and  most  reliable,  and  if 
German  agents  are  the  best  informed  and  most  pushing,  it  is  due,  in  a 
large  degree,  to  lessons  learned  in  these  unions.  Their  influence,  from 
very  modest  beginnings,  is  to-day  universal.  Organizing  in  small 
groups,  the  unions  have  gone  on  growing  large  in  number  and  power- 
ful in  influence  for  good.  Many  of  them  are  rich,  with  beautiful  build- 
ings, fitted  up  in  a  simple  but  artistic  manner,  pleasing  the  most 
aesthetic  taste.  They  have  also  founded  unions  in  connection  with 
those  at  home  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Bukowina,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  Egypt,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Eoumania, 
Switzerland,  Servia,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

Not  satisfied  to  await  the  necessarily  slow  progress  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  ever  anxious  to  extend  trade,  the  German  commercial 
unions  have  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  bureaus,  in  which 
letters,  written  documents,  and  printed  matter  from  foreign  countries 
may  be  translated  under  absolute  secrecy  as  to  their  contents.  These 
bureaus  are  open  to  everybody.  The  unions  charge  members  about  12 
cents  for  every  50  words  and  nonmembers  pay  not  quite  25  cents  for 
every  50  or  less  number  of  words. 

To  illustrate  German  energy  in  seeking  foreign  trade,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  that  during  her  strained  relations  with  Russia 
Germany  beat  her  record  of  the  year  1893  in  drugs,  iron,  machinery, 
leather,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods  by  $11,424,000,  and  this  was  done  dur- 
ing a  time  of  business  depression  when  the  press  was  pouring  out  com- 
plaints about  the  backwardness  of  business,  the  stopping  of  factories, 
etc.,  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  tariff  war  was  beiug  urged  between 
Russia  and  Germany. 

18078— No.  2  2 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Bussia  took  from  Germany  during  the  early 
part  of  1802  in  machinery  alone  821,919,S00  worth,  against  S20,S01,200 
worth  during  the  same  period  of  1801,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Russia's  export  duties  on  German  goods  had  gone  to  50  per  cent, 
giving  the  United  States,  England,  and  Austria  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage. 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Petersburg  writes  to  a  paper  in  Chemnitz  to 
tell  his  people  how  the  thing  has  been  done: 

In  spite  of  differential  duties,  in  spite  of  the  activity  of  our  rivals  and  competi- 
tors, Germany  lias  sold  her  machinery  (1)  "because  of  her  credit  system,  and  (2) 
because  her  agents  and  exhibitors  heat  those  of  all  other  nations. 

Russia  is  a  country  poor  in  capital  but  vast  in  undeveloped  resources;  this  fact 
settles  it.  It  is  the  weak  and  at  the  same  time  the  strong  side  of  our  export  or  for- 
eign trade.  Against  the  millions  made  are  millions  lost.  The  conservative  German, 
alongside  of  the  cautious  Frenchman  and  still  more  cautious  Englishman  and  Amer- 
ican, risks,  wins,  and  remains  in  markets  where  his  rivals  offer  for  cash  much 
cheaper  than  he  can  on  credit.  In  countries  like  Russia  credit  plays  as  important  a 
part  as,  if  not  a  more  important  part  than,  price.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  only  the  rich 
can  buy  cheaply. 

The  German  possesses  the  faculty  and  power  to  put  himself  in  another  man's  place, 
to  understand  his  conditions  and  circumstances,  to  find  out,  if  not  feel,  his  needs.  So 
great  is  his  power  in  this  respect  that  he  has  absolutely  no  rival  or  competitor  worth 
considering.  Not  only  does  he  study  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  i3  to 
work,  but  he  makes  a  specialty  of  it  and  of  their  agricultural  and  industrial  needs. 
When  selling  needles  and  pins  he  may  be  watching  to  see  where  to  sell  a  knitting 
machine  or  a  plow.  Not  ouly  this,  but  his  education  fits  him  to  tell  the  buyer  what  is 
best  suited  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  especially  where  it  is  a  question  of  introducing 
anything  new.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  Russian  farmer  buys  from  the  German 
in  preference  to  the  Englishman  or  American,  or  even  from  a  Russian  manufacturer. 
The  German  language  is,  after  the  Russian,  the  most  used  in  business  circles,  partly 
because  there  are  so  many  Germans  settled  in  Russia  and  partly  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  two  countries. 

Again,  the  German  not  only  seeks  to  find  out  what  the  people  want,  but  he  sells 
machines  and  parts  of  machines,  so  that  when  broken  they  may  be  easily  repaired — 
a  very  great  consideration.  German  agents  and  traveling  salesmen  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  sell  small  quantities.  This  makes  them  popular  among  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  sent  and  satisfactory  to  their  employers.  The  nation's  interest  in 
foreign  trade  is  intense;  the  newspapers  teem  with  all  kinds  of  information  regard- 
ng  it. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  was  nearly  10  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  was  exceeded  only  by 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

PRINCIPAL  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  I>Y  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
imported  into  the  German  Empire  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1891, 
giving  the  principal  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  each- 
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"WHEAT. 

[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2, 204. G2  pounds  eacli.] 


Countries. 


Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

Koumania  

Kussia  

British  India  

Argentina  

Canada  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1832. 

1893. 

1S94. 

6  761.  8 

IT    -IIZ.  EL 
J.O.  0-±iJ,  0 

17|  975!  1 

4,277.8 

8,  G20.  G 

1,742.7 

8,208.1 

45,  673.  0 

23,  783.  4 

19,409.4 

91,  785.  0 

143,  577.  8 

142,  952.  6 

257,  299. 1 

21,  G3G.  2 

280,  594.  3 

50,  908. 1 

2,  716.  3 

9,  4G9.  9 

6G,  169.  7 

151,  396. 1 

346,  244.  5 

11.719.0 

3,  226.  8 

297.7 

630,  213.  0 

314,928.2 

323.  497.  5 

55,  335.  9 

15,  708.  6 

5,  540. 1 

1,290,212.  G 

703,453.0 

1, 153,  837.  4 

199, 221 

88,  897 

145,  845 

$47,  415,  000 

$21,157,  000 

$34,  711,  000 

FLOUK  AND  MEAL  OF  ALL  CEREALS. 


Belgium  

Austria-Hungary  

Russia  '  

Servia  

United  States  

Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


606.0 
22,  535.  5 
440.3 
829.  3 
1,  320.  3 


26,  620.  2 
6,  256 
L,  489,  000 


440.1 
21,252.8 
437.8 
80.5 
4, 196.  3 


26,  894.  8 
6,186 
$1,  472,  000 


EYE. 


Belgium  

Bulgaria  

France  

Austria- Hungary  

Koumania  

Kussia  

Turkey  

Argentina  

United  States  

Other  countries  

Total  

Total  value  in  1.000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


13,  915. 1 

6,  243.  2 

3,  348.  4 

27,  427.  9 

18,  968.9 

10,  770.  7 

46,  008.  0 

5,  715.  6 

383.9 

34,357.6 

383.2 

426.1 

26,  817.  G 

'52,740.0 

88,  441.  7 

123,  377.4 

95,  919.  6 

533,  449. 1 

86, 113.  2 
573.6 

19,  374.  3 

4,  405.  4 

973.8 

1,  622.  7 

136,129.1 

18, 194.  9 

5,  570.  9 

53,  879.  6 

5,748.9 

5, 199.  6 

548,  599. 1 

224,262.4 

653,  624.  5 

88,  864 

23, 624 

G8, 827 

$21, 150,  000 

$5,  623,  000 

$16,  3S1,  000 

MAIZE  (INDIAN  COKX).« 


Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

A  ustria-Huugary 

Koumania  

Bussia  

Servia  

Turkey  

Egypt  

Argentina  

United  States  


Total  

Total  value  in  1.000  mar] 


5,  922. 

2 

2,  807.  7 

3,  263.  3 

17,  395 

3 

42,  580.  0 

9.  451.  5 

1,166 

5 

930.4 

577.2 

2,  819. 

3 

934.4 

1,561.0 

82,  884. 

0 

25,  785.  7 

10,  227.  3 

62.  091 

5 

348,  793.  3 

149,  233. 1 

26,  938. 

4 

9,  370.  4 

109, 100.4 

12,  003 

4 

22,  124.  1 

5.  323.  6 

4,578 

9 

24, 438.  8 

18,  440.  2 

1,345 

3 

268.  3 

50. 140 

6 

13,  276.  4 

6.  954. 0 

447,  003 

6 

268,  065.  8 

267, 110.  7 

717,  310 

761.079.  3 

5S3, 177.  0 

74,  9. 

>7 

68,  922 

52,  836 

$17,  840,  000 

$16,  403,  000 

$12,  575,  000 

a  Including  sorghum  seed. 
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OATS. 

[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204. 62  pounds  each.] 


Countries, 


Belgium  

Bulgaria  

Netherlands  

Anstria-Huugary 

Koumania  

Russia  

Sweden  

Norway  

Turkey  

Canada  

United  States  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1S92. 


990.7 
358.  7 
748.5 
313.3 
903.8 
446.2 


504.  5 
244.' 3" 


87.  836.  8 
9,  876 
$2.  350,  000 


3.  032.  8 

4.  683.  1 
9.  270.  7 

57,  458.  7 
87,  602.  6 
8,  360.  8 
7,  030.  5 
4.  528.  6 
8,716.4 
6,  797.  6 
42,  408.  7 


212.946.0  1 
30,042 

r,  150, 000  ! 


2.  914. 1 

3.  552. 1 
12;  729.  8 
12,446.5 
47,  602.  0 

292.  190.  4 

4.  676.  7 
2,  339.  8 

13,  562.  0 
303.7 
8,  539.  3 


402,  550.  3 
49,  795 
$11.  851.  000 


POTATOES. 


Belgium  

France  

United  Kingdom  . 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary 
Russia  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


25.  865.  9 

39.  430.  0 

29.  667.  3 

20, 151.  9 

4,  726.  2 

3,  520.  9 

13,  960.  4 

74.5 

5,  892.  4 

6,117.6 

7,  688.  6 

29.  647.  7 

42.  842.  4 

39,116.7 

65,424. 1 

22.  762.  0 

22.  965.  9 

11.340.4 

22, 160.  5 

26.  515.  1 

175.  250.  8 

139.  466.  2 

132.  769.  5 

10, 293 

4,  629 

4.  408 

$2.  450.  000 

$1, 102.  000 

$1,  049.  COO 

Dried  fruits. — An  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  agitation  against 
American  products  is  carried  on  in  Germany  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Landwirtsehaftliche  Presse 
(German  Agricultural  Press),  of  Berlin,  under  date  of  May  11,  1895: 

The  importation  of  American  dried  apples  into  Germany  in  1894,  according  to  the 
German  commercial  statistics,  amounted  to  2,133  metric  tons,  as  against  2,908  tons 
in  1893.  A  further  diminution  may,  with  certainty,  he  predicted  for  the  year  1895, 
as  the  conviction  of  the  injuriousness  of  American  dried  apples  gains  ground  from 
day  to  day.  American  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  wire  frames,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
particles  of  zinc  adhere  to  the  fruit,  which  may  he  easily  poisoned.  In  Germany 
apples  are  dried  on  wooden  frames.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cologne  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  warning  against  the  purchase  of  American  dried  apples  on 
these  grounds,  together  with  the  statement  that  he  would  institute  legal  proceedings 
against  those  that  offered  them  for  sale  on  the  strength  of  the  pure  food  law.  Other 
cities  have  not  yet  adopted  such  measures,  possibly  hecause  the  fact  was  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to  lead  consumers 
toward  the  purchase  of  German  dried  fruit.  Increased  consumption  would  lead  to 
encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  dried  fruit,  and  this  would  give  the  needed 
impetus  to  fruit  culture,  which  is  at  present  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that  Ger- 
many is  largely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  fruits. 

We  appeal  to  all  consumers  to  give  the  preference  to  the  home  product,  as  non- 
injurious,  over  the  American  zinc-impregnated  apples. 

That  the  danger  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article  is  purely  imaginary 
is  proved  by  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  this  Department  at  Utah,  which  show  that  in  the  process  of 
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preparing  evaporated  apples  the  fruit  is  cored,  pared,  and  sliced,  and 
placed  on  zinc  trays  for  the  evaporating  process.  The  fruit  juices  con- 
taining malic  acid,  together  with  the  sulphurous  acid  sometimes  used 
for  bleaching  the  apples,  act  on  the  zinc  trays,  thus  introducing  into 
the  product  a  small  proportion  of  zinc  salts.  An  analysis  made  at  the 
Cornell  University  experiment  station  (Bull.  25,  p.  153)  of  apples  rejected 
by  the  German  custom-house  authorities  showed  .583  grams  of  zinc  per 
kilogram  (4  grains  per  pound)  of  apples,  or  about  1  part  in  2,000.  If 
this  is  the  average  amount  present  in  the  evaporated  apples  of  com. 
merce,  it  is  certain  that  no  evil  effects  will  result  from  their  use. 

FRUITS  (DRIED). 


[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Belgium  

608.9 
552.5 
480.  6 
442.3 
16,  091.  5 
6,  789.  9 
3,  412.  5 

377.2 
2, 107.  8 
491.5 
939.7 
14,  773.  3 
10,  077.  7 
2,  968.  4 

262.5 
2,  490.1 
455.9 
840.9 
11,  528.  8 
16,  260.  2 
2, 133.9 

Italy  

United  States  

Total  

28,  957.  3 
11,  096 
$2,  641,  000 

32, 197.  4 
11,343 
$2,  700,  000 

31,338.7 
12,  098 
$2,  879,  000 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  

FRUITS  (FRESH),  a 

11,978.7 
918.0 
2,  526.  4 
6,  244.  9 
29,  889.  8 
178.5 
2,  439.  3 
40.  753.  7 
977.0 

5,  058.  9 
•751.6 
2,  733. 1 
10,  834.  5 
46,  881.  2 
566.6 
3, 190.  7 
23,  658.  8 
58.5 

12,  737. 1 
542.8 
4,  440.  4 
12,  702.  6 
63,  461.  6 
755.0 
'  1,361.0 
19,  283.  9 
416.6 

Italy  

Total  

96, 177.  9 
17,  317 
$4, 121,  000 

94,  058.  3 
12,  907 
$3, 072,  000 

116,  033.  4 
15.  920 
$3,  789,  000 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  

a  Exclusive  of  tropical  fruits. 
TIMOTHY  SEED. 

148.6 
323.3 
265.6 
3,511.2 
218.6 
342.3 
305.7 
470.  6 
674.0 

250.1 
307.8 
182.  9 

3,  847.  8 
297.3 
585.7 
312.0 
473.8 

1,  235.  2 

180.8 
278.9 
387.0 

3,  585.  7 
307.3 
268.6 
563.9 
584.4 

1, 145.  3 

Denmark  

Italy  f.  

Total  

6,  365. 1 
3,313 
$788,  000 

7,  G24.  5 
3,  724 
$886, 000 

7/330.  8 
3,  584 
$853,  000 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks  
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CLOVER  SEED,  a 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.02  pounds  end).] 


v^oTimriGS. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

250.2 

140.0 
3,447.9 

280.  3 
1,  952. 1 

303.4 
12,288.0 
5,  483. 4 
2.118.6 

2S1.6 
143.6 
332.1 
215.9 
2,  229.  3 
825]  6 
9,  783.  7 
4,  532.  6 
4,  281.  0 

37C.  1 

121.  6 
1.100.0 

205.0 
1.6S6.7 

177.1 
10.414.0 
3,919.3 
5,  038. 1 

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

26.  495.  3 
27, 678 
$6,  587.  000 

22.  191.  S 
24,  479 
$5,  826,  000 

23,  345.  S 
25.  680 
$6, 112,  000 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks  1 

a  Including  alfalfa  seed,  sainfoin  seed,  etc. 
CHEESE. 

517.1 
60.3 
88.6 
3,181.4 
121.  9 
86.9 
4,190.6 

499.0 
65.3 
95.6 

3,  208.  5 
112.0 

59.6 

4,  425.  0 

29 

489.7 

Italy  f  

104.8 
3,  995.  5 

122.5 
57.7 
3,942.8 

Total  

S.270.7 
11,511 
$2,  740,  000 

8.  4S7.  2 
12,  202 
$2,  904,  000 

B,  816.  7 
12. 696 
$3, 022,  COO 

Total  value  in  1.000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States'dollars  

HORSES. 


Number  of  horses  imported  into  Germany  for  the  years  1892,  1SD3,  and  1894,  giving  the 
principal  countries  of  supply. 


Countries. 


Belgium  

Denmark   

France   

United  Kingdom. . 

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary 

Russia  

Switzerland  

United  States  


1892. 


1893. 


1S94. 


17, 169 
10, 042 
7,407 
935 
7,912 
9,  999 
27,  762 
761 
6 


15.  9S6 
8,  932 

6,  405 
858 

7.  287 
8.462 

16,  533 
673 
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19,  237 
11,502 
7,  635 
1,072 
9,  722 
12,311 
22.  o  ;o 
701 


Total  number  importeda.. 
Total  value  in*  1.000  marks 

Total  value  in  dollars  

Average  value  per  head. . . 


82, 055 
62.  778 
14,941.000 
$182 


05.  234 
49,  298 
1W,  000 
$180 


85, 321 
64, 496 
15,  350,  000 
$180 


a  In  addition  to  the  number  given  in  the  preceding  table,  there  were  imported  chiefly  from  Denmark 
foals  following  the  marc  to  the'number  of  16S,  176.  and  302  for  the  years  1802,  1893,  and  1894  respect- 
ively. 

SPIRITS  IMPORTED  EN  CASKS. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.]* 


France  j  2,492.9 

United  Kingdom   512.1 

Netherlands   497.1 

Dutch  East  Indies   216.9 

British  West  Indies   686.5 

United  States  I  90.0 

Total   4,603.8 

Total  value  in  1,00;)  marks   7.  B3§ 

Total  value  iu  United  States  dollars   $1,  865.  000 


2,  407.  0  ! 
641.7  ! 
59.1.3  : 
236.9 
839.5 
129.  9  1 


2,  394.  7 
504.4 
406.2 
308.6 
826.  2 
107.  3 


5,019.3 
7.  780 
$1,852,890 


4,  703.  4 
7.  383 
$1,  757,  000 
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WINE  IMPORTED  IK  CASKS. a 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,201.02  pounds  cadi.] 


Countries. 


France  

Greece  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

Portugal  

Switzerland  

Spain  

Turkey  

Cape  Colony  

United  States  

Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars 


1892. 


1GG.3 
007.2 
273. 1 
850.  C 
454.4 
884.2 
722.  5 
410.  8 
825.  2 
704.4 
135.  4 
384.  0 


70,  237. 1 
39,  012 
$9,  428,  000 


1893. 


51,407.2 
784.0 
224.  7 
8,  US.  3 
178.0 
9,917.4 
3,  347.  8 
308.  2 
8,  370.5 
1,300.1 
148.7 
317.0 

04,  095.  2 
33, 795 
$8,  043,  000 


1804 


32,  533.7 
954.8 
131.5 
5,  530.9 
138.6 
8,  288.  G 
2,924.0 
2GG.1 
8,  002.  0 
1,711.0 


417.3 

01,  240.  5 
31,971 
$7,  009,  000 


a  Exclusive  of  quantities  imported  for  blending  and  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 
WINE  (STILL)  IMPORTED  IN  POTTLES. 


Belgium  

Franco  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

Portugal  

Switzerland  

Spain  

United  States  

Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  , 

Total  value  iu  United  States  dollars 


22.0 

14.9 

477.4 

458.4 

409.0 

17.9 

22.1 

56.0 

35.9 

38.8 

16.8 

15.1 

88.0 

77.0 

78.  0 

24.1 

21.4 

20.8 

19  8 

24.3 

25.0 

9.7 

772.  3 

712.  0 

601.3 

1,552 

1,452 

1,349 

$3G9,  000 

$316, 000 

$321,000 

WINE  (SPAPKLING)  IMPORTED  IN  BOTTLES. 


Belgium  

France   

Netherlands  

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 
Switzerland  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  . .. 


10.1 
1,885.2 


4.3 

3.8 


1,913.4 
4,  305 
$1,  025,  000 


12.2   

1,944.2  |           1,  S24.3 
3.6   

4.0   


1,974.5 
4,443 
$1,  057,  000 


1  850.  G 
4, 1G4 
S991,  COO 


TOBACCO  STEMS. 


74.9 
3,  739.  7 

United  States  

•  2,245.8 

3,  843.  5 
GI5 
$140,  000 

2,  330.  8 
362 
$S6,  000 

2,  200.  0 
351 
$84,  0L0 
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LEAF  TOBACCO. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.02  pounds  each.] 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

10,  367.6 

9,  436.  6 

9,  032.  2 

63G  8 

635.5 

653.8  • 

77.  5 

83.  2 

126  0 

34L0 

392!  8 

458^7 

51.6 

87.9 

243.5 

6,  033.  4 

6,  397.  4 

7.  724.  8 

11,  443.  6 

11.  498.  4 

12.  621.  0 

3^427.2 

3,'  543.  0 

4, 482!  0 

2,  708.  8 

2.  820.  4 

2,  701.2 

285. 1 

236.  9 

301.0 

1, 110.  8 

880.4 

888.8 

115.2 

107.3 

112.8 

9,  727.  6 

8,  706.  9 

8,  782.  3 

46,  653.  4 

45,  239.  7 

48,  701.1 

62, 982 

75.  060 

80,  859 

$14,  990,  000 

$17,  866,  000 

$19,  244.  000 

Countries. 


Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

Russia  

Turkey  

China.'  

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Brazil  

Haiti  

Colombia  

Mexico  

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Venezuela  

United  States  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars . 


CIGARS. 


Belgium  

Netherlands. 


Austria-Hungary  

Switzerland   

Philippine  Islands  ... 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Pico 
United  States  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


18.5 
78.8 
32.2 
11.7 
13.1 
187.5 
7.2 


18.4 
74.  I 

28.  S 
10.2 
13.2 
145.5 

3.  5 


$1,  706,  000 


CIGARETTES. 


France   

Austria-Hungary 
Russia  

Egypt  

United  States  


Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


142.9 
1, 

$125.  000 


RAW  COTTON. 


Belgium  

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands  

Egypt  

British  India  

Dutch  East  Indie: 

United  States  

China   

Other  countries . . 


4,  355.  4 
10,  058.  0 

1,  924.  5 
12.423.5 
49.  539.  3 

2.  655.  7 
154.  481. 1 


5,  482.  6 


4,  S22.  7 
10,  245.  6 
744.5 
13,  057.  2 
55,  997.  4 
4,419.7 
153,711.8 
163. 1 
4,501.6 


Total   240.920.1  I  247,063.6 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks   187.  522  '  210,  514 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars   $44,  630,  000  !    $50,  102.  000 


2.  969.  9 
6,  305.  5 

413.8 
11,923.1 
60,461.9 

3,  547.  G 
183.931.7 

5,  777.  7 
2,  499.  6 


277,  830.  8 
236.156 
$56,  205.  000 


Cotton-seed  oil. — Late  advices  from  Germany  confirm  the  anticipation 
that  the  increased  duties  to  be  imposed  by  the  German  Government  on 
cotton-seed  oil  apply  to  the  crude  oil  as  well  as  to  the  refined  product; 
the  only  exception  is  such  as  has  been  denaturalized  by  chemicals  so 
that  it  is  unfit  for  human  food.  This  exception  admits  soap-makers' 
stock  at  the  old  rate  of  4  marks,  or  95.1*  cents  per  100  kilos.  The  final 
form  which  tlie  bill  took  in  the  Reichstag  was  as  great  a  surprise  to 
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the  German  merchants  as  it  was  in  the  United  States.  German  manu- 
facturers thought  that  it  would  give  a  discriminating  duty  of  6  marks, 
or  $1.43,  on  the  refined  oil  and  had  made  arrangements  to  build 
refineries  in  Germany  and  had  sent  agents  to  this  country  to  gather 
information  regarding  the  refining  process  and  the  necessities  of  a 
refinery.  As  the  increased  duty  applies  both  to  the  crude  and  refined 
article,  the  position  of  the  oil  is  not  regarded  as  such  an  important 
matter  as  it  was  at  first  supposed,  especially  so  far  as  this  crop  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  season  usually  ends  about  July  1,  the  day  the  new  duty 
goes  into  operation.  The  object  of  the  increased  duty  is  to  protect  the 
German  agricultural  interests,  which  have  been  making  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  inroads  of  butterine  and  refined  lard,  which  are  manu- 
factured in  Germany  from  the  American  cotton-seed  oil.  This  accounts 
for  the  exclusion  of  soap  stock  from  the  increased  rates. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  IMPORTED  IN  CASKS. 
[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

554.7 
73.0 
12,507.6 
4,  259.  6 
8,  309.  7 

122.4 
420.4 
9,  021.  7 
4, 109.  8 
13,  687. 1 

119.3 

10,  869.  2 
2,  720.  4 
15,  386.  0 

Netherlands  

United  States  

Total  

25,  731.  7 
9,  263 
$2,  205,  000 

27,  382.3 
12,  596 
$2,  998,  000 

29, 144.  7 
13,  407 
$3,191,000 

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  

OIL  CAKE. 


Hamburg  (free  port)  

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

United  Kingdom  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Austria-Hungary  

Roumania  

Russia  

British  India  

Argentina  

United  States  

Total  

Total  value  in  1,000  marks  

Total  value  in  United  States  dollar:- 


398.4 
165.  4 
585.6 
324.8 
065.  0 
090.7 
181.5 
253.  7 
378.3 
634.7 
763.7 
126.7 
851.8 


320,  872.  6 
40, 897 
69,  733,  000 


27,  632. 1 
4,  636.  0 
1,  324.  9 

53,  527.  9 
C,  101. 4 
4,  212.  0 

20,  349.  8 

13, 111.2 
800.1 

98,211.5 
6,  027.  2 
771.3 

96,  326.  7 


333,  845.  8 
40,  016 
$9,  524,  000 


22,  858.  4 
3.213.9 
1,391.3 

69, 129.  0 
2.  407.  9 
1,  442.  8 

15,  379.  7 

11,176.5 
499.3 
110,  261.4 
7,  937.  0 
1,  660.  6 

88,  919.  0 


336,  569.  9 
40,  355 
$9,  604,  000 


THE  BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  IN  GERMANY. 
[Quantities  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each 


Years. 

Number  of 
sugar  fac- 
tories. 

Quantity 
of  sugar 

beets  con- 
sumed. 

Total  quan- 
tity of  raw 
sugar  pro- 
duced. 

Total  quan- 
tity of  raw 
sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Quantity 
of  refined 
sugar  ex- 
ported. 

Total  ex- 
ports of 
sugar,  raw 
and  refined. 

1889-90   

401 
406 
403 
40 1 
405 

9,  822,  635 
10,  623,  319 
9,  488,  002 
9,811,940 
10,  644,  352 

1,213,  689 
1,  284,  485 
1,  144,  368 
1, 175, 137 
1,  319,  006 

493,  831 
488,  240 
430,  672 
424, 745 
436,  675 

225, 228 
235,  759 
230,  597 
270,  007 
261,  344 

719, 059 
723, 999 
667,  269 
695.  352 
698,  019 

1890-91   

1891-92   

1893-94   

Average   

10,  078,  050 

1,  227,337 

456  033 

244,707 

700,  740 

i 

Note. — The  years  are  sugar  campaign  years  and  commence  the  1st  of  August. 
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CAVIARE,  a 


[In  metric  tons  of  2,204.62  pounds  each.] 


Countries. 

1S92. 

1893.  1891. 

168.8 
155.0 

153.7  200.9 
185.5  j  181.3 

United  States  -  

Total  ... 

335.  0 
3,018 
$718,  000 

31G.  7  i  392.2 
2,  917                3.  334 
$701,000  ;          $793,  000 

Total  value  in  United  States  dollars  

a  Caviare  (canned  sturgeon's  eggs)  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Knssia  and  the  United  States.  Tho 
imports  of  this  article  from  tho  United  States  for  the  three  years  1882  to  1894  were  slightly  in  excess 
of  those  from  Russia,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  tables.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with  sufficient 
care  in  packing  a  profitable  export  trade  of  this  article  may  be  built  up. 


EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  FROM  THE  EXITED  STATES  TO 

GERMANY. 

[From  statements  of  United  States  Treasury  Depaitment.] 


Year  ending  June  30 — 

Mowers 
and  reapers, 
and 
parts  of. 

Plows  and 
cultivators, 
and 
parts  of. 

All  other, 

and 
parts  of. 

Total. 

1892  

$222,  261 
301, 136 
3S6,  096 

$2, 2G1 
1,  056 
3,874 

$G7,  498 
75,  543 
134,  746 

$292,  020 
377, 735 
524,  716 

1893  

1894  

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  tbe  Department's 
agent  in  Germany,  Mr.  John  Mattes,  jr.  They  do  not  show  separately 
the  number  of  pounds  of  dressed  beef,  ham,  bacon,  and  canned  meats  as 
these  products  are  placed  in  one  schedule,  but  they  show  the  total 
importations  of  these  articles  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are 
imported.  The  report  also  states  that  there  is  considerable  adYerse 
criticism  in  Germany  on  the  use  of  our  meat  products,  but  when  dealers 
are  Yisited  and  interYiewed  on  the  subject  to  ascertain  what  the  defects 
or  injurious  qualities  really  are,  no  one  seems  to  have  any  reason  to 
give,  so  that  the  criticism  seems  to  be  based  entirely  upon  prejudice. 

In  spite  of  this  prejudice  canned  meats  have  become  more  popular 
with  the  German  people,  while  the  opinion  regarding  American  ham  and 
bacon  differs.  At  Mannheim  and  Frankfort  large  quantities  are  sold  at 
present,  and  the  agent  is  informed  by  the  merchants  there  that  they 
can  not  readily  get  the  quantities  they  could  dispose  of.  It  is  well 
known  how  stringent  the  German  food  laws  are,  and  if  our  products 
were  adulterated  or  otherwise  injured  the  Government  wouUl  long- 
before  this  have  prohibited  the  sale,  as  they  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  issue  prohibitive  orders  against  our  exports.  The  agent 
was  informed  by  a  leading  lard  refiner  in  the  city  of  Berlin  that  inas- 
much as  American  bogs  are  principally  fattened  on  maize  and  maize 
products  tbe  meat  is  not  equal  to  the  German  product.  It  is  a  special 
class  of  hogs  produced  in  the  United  States  which  is  mostly  responsi- 
ble for  this  opposition.  American  hogs  furnish  considerable  fat  and  are 
not  what  are  called  meat  hogs,  although  the  feeding  maybe  responsible 
to  a  certain  extent. 
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To  fatten  hogs  as  quickly  as  possible  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
stockman,  to  cover  the  shortage  of  larcl  existing  in  other  countries,  and 
when  an  animal  is  fattened  quickly  the  quality  of  meat  suffers  thereby, 
and  the  German  trade  demands  meat  as  free  from  fat  as  possible.  The 
demand  is  for  hard,  solid,  dry  meat.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  cured  meats.  To  increase  the  sale  of  American  hog  products  in 
Germany,  breeding  should  be  principally  for  meat,  and  the  English 
hog  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Although  Ger- 
many must  always  depend  upon  America  or  Austria-Hungary  for  the 
deficiency  of  lard,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany  produces  almost 
enough  pork  for  its  own  consumption.  Prices  for  pork  are  very  low  at 
present,  ranging  from  $9  to  $10  per  110  pounds.  With  the  high  prices 
at  present  ranging  in  the  United  States,  America  can  not  well  compete 
with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 


Value  of  the  total  importation  of  live  stock  to  Germany. 


1S92.  1893. 

im. 

$3,  716,  3S5 
11,  589,  879 
4,  364,  819 
609,  879 
213, 493 
20, 130, 120 
213,253 
225, 301 

$3,  443,  370 
6,  672.  530 
3,  923,  855 
652,  626 
183,  373 
21,  999,  277 
114,  216 
20,  967 
372 
9,  650 

$6,  716,  868 
12,  526,  506 
6,  051,  132 
1, 100,  225 
281,927 
20,  362,  656 
19, 636 
29,409 
1,  205 
13,  977 

Bulls  

Calves. not  six  -weeks  old  

Hogs  

Pigs  -  

6,  989 
4, 096 

Total  

41,074,214  |  37,020,236 

47,163,  541 

Total  importation  of  animal  products  to  Germany. 

1S92. 

3893. 

1894. 

Lard  

$15,  655, 180 
1,  023,  858 
11,  301 

$13,  618,  795 
2, 165,  301 
7,470 
446,  024 
1,603,855 
3,  004,  819 
3,  026,  050 
208,  670 
2,  448,  670 

$18, 130,120 
2,711.800 
6,747 
446. 265 
2.  109,  879 
4,133,  976 
5,  521,928 
211,  807 
2.  716, 140 

Fat  for  soap  aiid  caudle  factories  

Beef  extract  

2,  107,  951 
2,  842, 168 
5,993,012 

Butter  and  niargarin  

2,  026,  988 

Total  

30,260,518  26,529,665 

36,  088,  662 

Total  value  of  animal  products  imported  from  the  United  States. 

1892. 

3S93. 

1894. 

Lard  

$10,  758.  333 
317, 186 
1,  553 
240,  900 
51, 177 
854.  22S 
1,  5S5,  657 
90.  452 
2,500 

$16,  484.  458 
185.  117 
4,  660 
264,  482 
85. 297 
1,  636,  216 
3,  037,  450 
57,  830 

Tallow  

279, 066 

35.  277 
882.  333 
4,514,328 

Dressed  beet,  ham,  bacon  

Butter  aud  margarin  

93,  432 



19,  304. 123 
63* 

33,  901,  989 
521 

21,  735,  530 
08* 

The  United  States  furnished  the  following  per  cent  of  the 
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OXEX. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

From— 

Denmark  

40,  784 

39, 717 

82,  228 

12,  055 
4.647 
892 
21,  360 

12.  556 

3.  524 
1.581 

17.  6S6 

4,  010 

16,  571 
882 

4,212 
50.  989 

3, 873 

France  

Italy  

Sweden  

United  States  

793 

$3,  716,  385.  00 
91.00 

$3,  443.  370.  00 
87.  00 

$6,  716.  868.  00 
81.00 

COWS. 

From— 

135,  467 

83,  407 

153,310 

50,  358 
9,093 
40,  911 
21.195 

24, 725 
6,  589 

15.  622 

12,  088 
3.  671 

20,  577 

40,  937 
578 
20,  064 
71,  833 
3,  979 
14, 144 

France  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

13,212 

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Average  value  per  head  

$11,  589,  879.  00 
85.  00 

$6,  672.  530.  00 
79.  00 

$12,  526,  506.  00 
88.  00 

CATTLE  UP  TO  TWO  AXD  OXE-HALF  TEARS  OLD. 

Total  number  imported  

From — 

76,  429 

67.  036 

106,  408 

40. 155 
6.432 
9,  953 
13, 054 
826 
5,  455 
287 

37, 453 
7.  674 
6.839 
6,  059 
2.  537 
5,  804 

45.  868 
920 
1,643 

47, 307 
2.316 
5,  878 

United  States  



$4,  364,  819.  00 
57.00 

$3,  923.  855.  00  ,     $6.  051. 132.  00 
58.00  !  56.00 

1 

BULLS. 

From— 

7,  251 

7.969  I  14.635 

5,  338 
113 
2,  076 

6,  973 
3.964 
2,  255 

Austria-Hungary  

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Average  value  per  head  

:  

$609, 879.  00 
84.  00 

$652,  626.  00 
81.00 

$1, 160,  225.  00 
79.  00 

CALVES  NOT  SIX  WEEKS  OLD. 


From — 

14,  291 

13,  789 

23,634 

1,600 
10,  277 

13,  793 
8,  438 

Switzerland  

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

$213,493.00 
14.  50 

$183,  373.  00 
13.  00 

$281,927.  00 
12.  00 
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SWINE. 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

From — 

801,  232 

800,  852 

710, 128 

15,  455 
187,  872 
80,  758 
IB,  497 
152,  433 
337, 916 

16,  469 
44,  649 
116,420 
7,125 
110,  850 
401,  874 
1,794 
2.262 
99, 128 

4,  680 
119,  334 
9,  444 
102 
65,  253 
435,  467 
1,824 
300 
72,  581 

Italy  

Austria-Hungary  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

2,456 
68,  866 

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Average  value  per  head  

$20, 130, 120.  00 
23. 331 

$21,  999,  277.  00 
27.  00 

$20,  362,  656.  00 
28.  50 

PIGS.a. 

Total  number  imported  

From— 

126, 460 

39,  528 

5,  642 

21,  607 
10,  733 
57 

2,  489 
5 

France  

Netherlands  

$213,  253.  00 
1.  66f 

$114,  216.  00 
2.  75 

$19,  636.  00 
3.  50 

a  Swine  and  pigs  are  classified — all  above  10  kilos  or  22.  05  pounds  are  classified  as  swine.    All  below 
10  kilos  or  22.  05  pounds  are  classified  as  pigs. 

SHEEP. 

Average  value  per  head  

12,  307 

1,915 

1,366 

$225,  301.  00 
18.  00 

$20,  967.  00 
10.  75 

$29,  409.  00 
21.50 

LAMBS. 

Total  number  imported  

1,545 

373 

376 

$6,  989.  00 
4.  50 

$372.  00 
1.00 

$1,  205.  00 
3.75 

GOATS. 

Total  number  imported  

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

870 

1,663 

2,353 

$4,  096.  00 
4.  t>6§ 

$9,  650.  00 
5.  00 

$13,  977.  00 
5.75 

LARD,  LANOLIN,  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 

Pounds. 
217,  386,  840 

Pounds. 
159,  410,  240 

Potinds. 
174,  240,  000 

From— 

6,  596,  540 

2,  281,  620 
231,880 
1, 113,420 
1,  296,  460 
6,  210, 160 
22, 184,140 
125,  634,  740 

1,  360,  260 
217, 140 
764,  500 
1, 129,920 
5, 134,  580 
6,  888,  420 
158,  441,  800 

784,  08C 
2,  231,  680 
12. 144,  880 
6,  829,  900 
187,  455,  840 

United  States  

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States  

$15,  655, 180 

$13,  499,  689 
86 

$13,  618,  795 

$10,  758,  333 
78 

$18, 130, 120 

$16,481,458 
91 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States  
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Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  into  Germany — Continued. 

TALLOVT. 


1392. 

18D3. 

1S94. 

Total  imported  

Pounds. 
26.  953,  520 

Pounds. 
35  943. 160 

rounds. 
41, 265,  940 

From— 

1.175, 460 

3.531,880 
11,335,  060 

1,  772,  540 

2,  384.  800 
13, 953,  940 

1.S37.  000 
3, 154.  300 
17. 164.  620 

1.  331.  880 

2,  340. 140 
323, 400 
493,  240 

2,  818.640 
10,  211.  960 

Great  Britain  

Austria-Hungary  

2,  697.  200 
431,  200 
893, 420 
4,  628. 140 
2,  500,  620 

2, 728. 220 
448. 140 
785, 180 
5,  339, 180 
4.  488,  620 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States   

$1,623.  85S 

$279,  066 
17 

$2, 105,  301 

$317, 186 
12 

$2,711,810 

$185. 117 
B4 

LAUD  FOB  SOAP  AJSTD.  CAXDLE  FACTOBIES. 


Pounds. 
294,  580 

Pounds. 
194.  700 

Pcunds. 
176, 660 

From— 

24, 420 
121,  660 

United  States  .  

40,  480 

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Declared  value  of  amount  -imported  from  United 
States   

$11, 3G1 

$7,  470 
$1.  553 

$6.  741 
$4,  600 

STEABIC  ACID. 

Pounds. 
5,  816,  5S0 

Pounds. 
5,  819.  660 

From— 

3.04,  900 
1, 165,  340 

509,  300 
3.  449, 160 

Great  Britain  

2, 125,  520 
643,  060 
3. 155,  020 

United  States  

Declared  A-alue  of  total  importation  

$446.  024 

$240,  900 
54 

$446,  265 

$264,  482 
59 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States  

BEEF  EXTRACT. 


Total  inn 


From— 

Belgium  

France  

Great  Britain 
Netherlands. . 
Switzerland  . . 

Bussia  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Uruguay  

United  States 


Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

States  

Per  cent  furnished  bv  United  States  


Pounds. 
1.  603.800 


210,  540 


50. 1C0 
22,  000 
54.  780 
5,  720 

228.  800 
32,  340 

946,  000 
26,  840 


$2, 1U7.  951 


$35,277 

n 


Pounds. 
1,  220,  340 


116.600 
GCO 
21,560 
7,480 
121,220 


170, 060 
18.  260 

717,  200 
38,  940 


(1,603,856 

$51,177 
2* 


Pounds. 
1,605.  3:0 


45.  340 

'•h.suo 

168*900 


225,  7.0 
19,  650 
1,022,  340 
64.  900 


$2.  109.  87J 


183,  297 
4 
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Importations  of  animals  and  animal  products  info  Germany — Continued. 
SAUSAGE  CASINGS. 


1892. 

1893. 

1S94. 

Pounds. 
26,  478,  540 

Potmds. 
26,  896,  540 

Pounds. 
30,  500,  040 

From — 

1,090,540 

3,  035,  340 

4,  283,  400 
2, 163.  480 
1,437,480 
4,470, 120 
8,  220,  080 

1.  032,  900 

2,  908,  020 
1  166  443 
5^ 241 ! 720 
2,  558,  760 
1,546, 160 
4, 146, 120 
7,  646,  320 

1,028,  940 
3,  321,340 
916  520 
5,  285^  060 
2. 154,240 
1,  544,  840 
3,  488,  980 
12,  095,  820 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

$2,  842, 108 

$8S2,  333 
31 

$3,  004,  810 

$854,  228 
28g 

$4, 133,  976 

$1,  G36,  21G 
39£ 

DRESSED  BEEF,  MEATS,  CANNED,  SALTED,  SMOKED,  AND  CURED;  BACON,  HAMS, 

ETC. 

Pounds. 
57,  535,  500 

Pounds. 
32,  740, 180 

Pounds. 
57,  020,  720 

From— 

1,  364,  440 

2,  699,  400 
470,  580 

1,  684,  320 
1,  765,  340 
1,  743,  720 

3,  307,  260 

181,  280 
3,241.260 
264,  880 
1,319, 560 
1,  501,  720 
3,  251,  820 
3,  997, 180 
347, 160 
394,  680 
328,  400 

225,  500 
3,  424,  520 

253, 880 
2,  048,  860 
11,  080,  960 

2,  249,  720 

3,  305,  060 
542,  520 
382,  S00 
187,  830 

1,  573,  660 
31,297,  200 

Great  Britain  

Austria-Hungary  

S-weden  

Australia  

United  States  

43, 172,  800 

17,  089, 1C0 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 

$5,  993,  012 

$4,514,362 
74 

$3,  026,  050 

$1,  585,  657 
52 

$5,  521,928 

$3,  037,  450 
55 

Per  cent  furnished  by  United  States  

ANIMAL  FATS. 

Pounds. 
6,  347,  000 

Pounds. 
G,  443,  S00 

From— 

676,  940 
717, 960 
2,  75],  100 

258, 880 
1,  478.  G20 
1,  762,  G40 

United  States  

$208,  081 
$90,  452 

43 

$211,4307 

$57,  850 
27 

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States   

Per  cent  furnished  bv  United  States  
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BUTTER  AND  H ARG  AR I X . 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Pounds. 
14, 134,  880 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

It  ,105  7Q0 

From— 

397, 760 

497, 860 

425,  920 

Netherlands  

Russia  

7,  536,100 
1,  340,  2-10 
3,  923,  920 

fi  7K0  8r.ll 

1, 495, 340 
4,  479,  420 

1,  587,  9G0 
4, 123,  240 

United  States  

292. 380 
325.  380 

278,  900 
52,  800 

162,  360 

Italy  

222.  000 

192,  280 

Declared  value  of  total  importation  

Declared  value  of  amount  imported  from  United 
States  

$2,  026,  988 

$93, 432 
2* 

$2, 448,  070 
$2,  500 

$2,716,140 

HORSE  MEAT. 

The  following  is  compiled  from  the  May  (1S95)  number  of  the  Con- 
sular Reports  of  the  State  Department,  the  report  being  made  by  the 
United  States  consul  at  Brunswick,  Germany,  under  date  of  March  15, 
1895.  He  states  that  in  view  of  the  closure  of  the  German  markets  to 
American  cattle  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  horse  meat  in  Germany,  may  be  of  interest. 

Exact  statistics  as  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  large  cities  it  is  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  beef  or  mutton.  In  the  small  cities  there  still  exists  some 
prejudice  against  horse  meat  and  the  consumption  is  not  so  great,  being 
apparently  about  one-third  that  of  beef ;  but  even  in  these  small  places 
it  is  growing  daily.  Observation  in  any  of  the  large  German  cities  will 
bring  to  the  attention  many  meat  shops  devoted  entirely  to  the  sale  of 
horse  meat,  which  is  used  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  price 
of  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  ranges  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
average  workman  earning  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  can  not  afford  to 
buy  for  his  family  the  class  of  meat  that  the  American  workman  does. 

In  Germany  the  prejudice  against  horse  meat  is  fast  disappearing, 
and  the  workman  has  found  that  for  7  cents  a  pound  he  can  procure  a 
food  excellent  in  every  particular,  and  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  keep 
the  supply  up  to  the  demand.  The  German  butcher  used  to  procure 
horses  that  Avere  either  worn  out  or  injured  so  as  to  be  useless  for  work- 
ing purposes  for  from  85  to  $10  each,  but  the  supply  of  horses  of  this 
character  is  well-nigh  exhausted  and  he  must  now  pay  from  815  to  850 
for  the  same.  The  consequence  is  that  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
have  become  attracted  to  horse  meat  because  of  its  exceeding  cheap- 
ness in  comparison  with  beef,  and  the  butcher  finds  that  he  must 
increase  his  prices. 

As  the  horse  supply  of  the  United  States  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  horses  can  be  raised  in  the  West  almost  as  cheaply  as  cattle  and 
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can  be  slaughtered  just  as  easily,  or  they  can  be  shipped  across  the  sea 
much  more  cheaply  than  cattle  and  can  be  sold  on  the  hoof  or  dressed 
at  prices  certainly  not  greater  than  7  cents  a  pound,  horse  meat  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  not  higher  than  that  which  the  German  workman  has 
hitherto  paid.  The  meat  is  consumed  in  Germany  in  both  the  salted 
and  smoked  state  as  well  as  fresh,  and  in  all  these  three  conditions  the 
American  exporter  furnishes  it. 

The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  American  exporter  whose  beef 
and  beef  products  are  now  excluded  from  the  German  market,  and  to 
the  horse  raiser  whose  invested  capital  now  brings  him  very  unsatis- 
factory returns. 

The  tariff  on  fresh  and  prepared  meats  is  20  marks,  or  $4.76,  j)er 
metric  quintal  of  220.462  pounds  (see  p.  14). 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  this  industry,  and  the  Secretary  on  May  22, 1895,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat  in 'Germany  and 
France,  made  the  following  reply: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  the  consumption  of  horse  meat 
in  Germany  and  France  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in  horse 
meat  from  this  country,  I  would  state  that  this  Department  is  not  in  possession  of 
the  statistics  of  horse-meat  consumption  for  any  entire  country.  I  can,  however, 
give  you  some  fragmentary  information  that  may  answer  your  purpose. 

During  the  five  years  1889-93,  inclusive,  100,477  horses  were  slaughtered  in  Paris 
for  consumption,  the  number  ranging  from  17,948  in  1889  to  21,277  in  1893.  The  total 
dressed  weight  of  these  animals  was  48,732,551  pounds,  or  an  average  of  485  pounds 
per  carcass.  The  price  of  sides  ranged  from  5  to  9  cents  per  pound,  but  choice  cuts 
of  meat  of  prime  quality  were  quoted  as  high  as  17£  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  city  of  Rheims  in  1894  1,042  horses,  averaging  about  440  pounds  each  dressed 
weight,  were  slaughtered  for  consumption.  The  butchers  paid  from  5  to  6  cents  per 
pound  for  this  meat,  as  compared  with  10  to  11£  cents  paid  for  pork,  11^  to  14|  cents 
for  beef,  and  14|  to  18  cents  for  mutton.  Nearly  all  the  horses  thus  slaughtered  were, 
I  believe,  domestic,  and  in  a  recent  communication  received  by  this  Department  from 
the  United  States  consul  at  Rheims  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  horses  turned  over 
to  the  butchers  are  old,  with  the  exception  of  those  killed  after  meeting  with  an 
accident  impairing  their  usefulness.  In  1891  about  25,600  pounds  of  horse  meat  were 
imported  into  France.  The  following  year  the  importation  fell  to  4,600  pounds,  and 
in  1893  there  was  no  importation  whatever.  Horse  meat  imported  into  France  is 
subject  to  a  tariff  of  $2.19  per  100  pounds. 

At  Frankfort- on- the -Main  in  the  fiscal  year  1893-94,  813  horses  were  slaughtered 
for  consumption.  The  number  so  slaughtered  at  Nuremburg,  in  Bavaria,  in  1893  was 
558,  valued  at  $6,500,  or  an  average  of  $11.65  per  head.  From  that  city  also  it  is 
reported  that  horses  are  slaughtered  for  food  only  when  old  and  discarded  as  work- 
ing animals.    The  German  tariff  on  horse  meat  is  $2.16  per  100  pounds. 

Both  in  Germany  and  France  animals  intended  for  slaughter  are  subjected  to  a- 
rigid  inspection,  and  in  all  cities  with  regard  to  which  this  Department  is  in  posses- 
sion of  information  the  slaughtering  is  done  in  municipal  slaughterhouses  under  offi- 
cial supervision. 

I  do  not  know  what  further  information  I  can  give  you  on  this  subject,  unless  it 
be  that  exportations  of  horse  meat  from  this  country  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  regulations  governing  the  inspection  of  meat  intended  for  shipment 
abroad,  except  by  act  of  Congress.  Edible  meats  do  not,  among  Americans,  include 
horse  flesh. 
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MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  Silver  is  legal  tender  only  to  the 
amount  of  20  marks.  The  mark  of  100  pfennige  is  of  the  value  of  23.8 
cents  and  tlie  thaler  is  3  marks.  Gold  coins  are  20,  10,  and  5  mark 
pieces,  called,  respectively,  doppel-krone,  krone,  and  halb-krone.  The 
20-mark  piece  weighs  7.06495  grams,  0.900  fine,  and  contains  7.1GS16, 
grams  of  fine  gold.  The  silver  coins  are  5,  2,  and  1  mark  pieces,  50  and 
20  pfennige.  The  mark  weighs  5.5  grams,  0.900  fine,  and  contains  5 
grams  of  fine  silver.  Xiekel  coins  of  10  and  5  pfennig  pieces,  besides 
bronze  coins  of  smaller  denomination. 

The  metrical  system  was  legalized  throughout  the  Empire  January  1, 
1872,  but  French  nomenclature  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  The  mil- 
limeter is  also  called  "  Strichj"  the  centimeter,  "Neu-ZoUj"  the  meter, 
"Stab;"  the  decameter,  "Kette;"  the  liter,  "Kanne;"  the  half  liter, 
"  Schoppen:"  the  hectoliter,  <-'Fass;??  the  decagram,  "Ueu-Lothj"  the 
half  kilogram,  "  Pfund.*'  The  Centner  or  one-half  quintal  is  50,  and  the 
Tonne  is  1,000  kilograms. 


CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
PRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

(Rejyort  of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  consul-general  at  Frankf 'ort-on-the-Ma\n .  Germany.) 

[Frankfort-on-tke-Main,  112  miles  southeast  of  Cologne  and  22  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Main  and  Ehine,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  Germany  and 
is  the  richest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  here  that  the  Rothschilds 
first  established  themselves  as  bankers,  and  the  city  is  still  one  of  the  world's 
leading  money  markets.  Its  fairs  were  formerly  among  the  most  important  in 
Europe,  and  while  its  external  commerce  is  not  such  as  to  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  of  European  commercial  cities,  even  of  its  own  size,  its  manufacturing 
industries  arc  not  unimportant.  They  include  sewing  machines,  hats,  perfumery, 
chemicals,  and  soap.    Population  in  1875,  103,315;  in  1890,  179,985.] 

The  consular  district  of  Frankfort  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division  of 
territory.  It  includes  portions  of  Prussia,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Bavaria,  and  is  therefore  a  geographical  district  for  which  no  definite 
and  distinct  statistics  exist  covering  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
inquiry.  Prussia  and  Bavaria  have  complete  statistics  relating  to  the 
whole  of  those  States,  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  parts  of  them 
relate  exclusively  to  the  portions  of  their  territory  which  form  part  of 
this  district.  The  utmost  that  is  therefore  possible  will  be  to  base  this 
report  on  the  statistics  of  the  commercial  district  of  the  Frankfort  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  to  add  such  general  information  on  the  several 
topics  as  may  be  obtainable,  together  with  the  inference  which  the 
known  facts  would  convey. 
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(1)  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Although  not  a  grazing*  country,  there  is  in  this  district  a  consid- 
erable number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  meat  is  large.  Frankfort  is  a  city  of  immense  wealth,  and  the 
general  standard  of  living  is  high  and  luxurious.  There  were  slaugh- 
tered at  the  city  abattoir  during  the  fiscal  year  1893-91:: 


Animals. 


Oxen  

Cows  and  steers  

Calves  

Hogs  

Sheep  

Young  pigs  

Horses. (value  not  given) 


Number. 


14,  420 

■  $95.  20 

13,842 

52.  36 

66,  334 

10.  71 

02,  544 

20.  23 

31,  744 

5.  95 

3,  390 

4.70 

813 

Besides  this  there  was  received  from  other  points  the  fresh  meat  of 
1,871  cattle,  5,196  swine,  2,9S3  calves,  900  sheep,  and  1,881  kids.  All 
animals  before  being  slaughtered  are  rigidly  inspected,  and  each  piece 
or  carcass  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  or  veal  killed  here  or  received  from 
elsewhere  is  again  carefully  inspected  by  the  municipal  officers  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  During  the  past  year  112  cattle  were  condemned 
for  tuberculosis,  and  10  hogs  were  found  to  be  trichinous. 

The  cattle  slaughtered  here  are  either  raised  in  the  neighborhood  or 
brought  from  the  markets  of  Berlin  or  Breslau.  The  total  number  of 
horned  cattle  imported  intc  Germany  during  the  past  year  was  385,069 
head,  of  which  192,740,  more  than  half,  came  from  Austria-Hungary, 
the  remainder  being  furnished  mainly  by  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  About  twenty  head  of  American  cattle  arrived  here  from  Ham- 
burg last  autumn,  and  on  being  slaughtered  the  meat  was  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  native  beef.  It  was  found  more  economical  to 
slaughter  the  cattle  at  the  seaport  and  bring  the  meat  to  Frankfort, 
but  before  the  system  had  been  fairly  established  the  interdiction  on 
account  of  alleged  Texas  fever  occurred,  so  that  the  importation  of 
American  cattle  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Sheep  and  hogs 
come  to  the  Frankfort  market  from  the  neighboring  district  and  from 
North  Germany;  the  foreign  hog  supply  is  nearly  all  from  Austria, 
Denmark,  and  Bussia,  the  whole  number  imported  last  year  from  all 
countries  being  715,770. 

Horses  are  used  generally  here  as  in  the  United  States,  but  the  mule 
is  practically  unknown,  only  38  being  imported  into  Germany  in  1894, 
and  they  were  of  Italian  origin.  During  the  year  1893,  the  last  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  accessible,  there  were  sold  in  the  market 
of  Frankfort  587  carriage  horses,  270  heavy  draft  animals,  and  2,119 
farm  horses,  for  an  aggregate  of  $246,065,  an  average  of  about  $83;  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of  the  severe  drought  of  that  year 
and  the  scarcity  of  forage  hundreds  of  horses  and  other  animals  were 
sacrificed  at  much  less  than  their  real  values. 
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There  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1894,  85,312  horses,  of  which 
19,237  came  from  Belgium,  11,562  from  Denmark,  7,G35  from  France, 
1,072  from  Great  Britain,  9,722  from  Holland,  12,311  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 22,93G  from  Kussia,  and  701  from  Switzerland.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  valued  as  imports  at  64,496,000  marks,  which  would  be  about 
$180  per  head.  Fine  saddle  and  carriage  horses  come  mainly  from 
England,  France,  and  Russia.  As  a  rule  only  good  horses  are  wanted 
here,  and  there  are  expensive  young  animals  fit  for  street  car  service 
costing  from  8200  to  8250.  Within  the  past  month  there  has  been 
received  a  small  lot  of  18  American  horses,  sent  by  a  New  York  ex- 
porter who  had  purchased  them  in  Buffalo.  Seven  have  thus  far 
been  sold,  the  remainder  are  still  in  possession  of  the  importer.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  export  of  American  horses 
to  Germany,  at  present  prices,  can  not  be  made  profitable,  but  the 
horses  sent  must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  business  skillfully 
managed. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

There  is  a  large  consumption  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  district. 
Bread  and  potatoes  form  the  principal  food  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  working  classes,  in  both  town  and  country.  American  wheat  is 
largely  used  for  admixture  with  German,  Russian,  Hungarian,  and 
Argentine  wheat  to  produce  the  several  grades  of  flour  required  for 
the  different  kinds  of  bread,  which  range  in  quality  from  fine  white 
bread  and  French  rolls  to  the  black  bread  of  the  peasantry  and  labor- 
ing people,  which  is  made  of  rye  and  the  coarsest  grade  of  wheat  flour. 
American  wheat  is  much  liked  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  rarely  or  never 
ground  alone.  The  importation  of  flour  is  relatively  limited,  as  the 
tariff  laws  favor  the  importation  of  grain  and  its  manufacture  into 
flour  by  the  German  millers.  Bran,  middlings,  and  all  the  coarser  mill 
products  are  in  great  demand  for  feed. 

There  were  received  at  Frankfort,  by  rail  and  river,  during  1S93, 
49,284  tons  of  wheat,  5,008  tons  of  rye,  20,007  tons  of  oats,  39,970  tons 
of  barley,  and  31,552  tons  of  flour  and  other  mill  products.  Prices  of 
these  grains  and  their  products  are  governed  by  the  world's  cereal 
markets,  the  import  duty  being  light  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion from  seaport  to  the  interior  by  rail  and  river  cheap  and  excellent. 
So  important  has  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  become  under  the 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  between  Germany  and  the  principal 
grain-grow  ing  countries  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  rye  is  no 
longer  profitable  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  general  and  earnest 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  classes  for  relief  in  the  form  of 
higher  duties  and  a  Government  monopoly  of  cereals.  Corn  is  largely 
used  for  feed  and  other  purposes,  but  not  as  yet  to  any  great  extent 
for  human  food.  Notwithstanding  all  demonstrations  to  the  contrary, 
corn  is  still  believed  by  many  Germans  to  be  unwholesome,  and  they 
prefer  the  coarse,  black  rye  bread  to  the  best  that  can  be  made  from 
corn.    In  the  imperial  import  statistics  com  is  combined  with  dari 
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(sorghum  seed),  which  is  used  for  distilliug  and  for  cattle  feed,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  and  state  precisely  the  imports  of  corn. 
The  total  importations  of  corn  and  dari  were  408,327  tons  in  1891, 
717,310  tons  in  1892,  761,079  tons  in  1893,  and  583,177  tons  in  1894.  Of 
these  amounts  the  United  States  supplied  447,604  tons  in  1892,268,066 
tons  in  1893,  and  267,111  tons  in  1894,  the  balance  coming  mainly  from 
Boumania  and  Eussia,  which  latter  country  furnished  to  Germany 
26,938  tons  in  1892,  9,370  tons  in  1893,  and  109,100  tons  in  1894. 

Germany  imported  in  1892  1,296,213  tons  of  wheat,  in  1893  703,453 
tons,  and  in  1894  1,153,837  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
in  1892  630,213  tons,  in  1893  314,928  tons,  and  in  1894  323,498  tons. 
The  decline  in  the  imports  of  American  wheat  during  the  past  year 
were  due  mainly  to  the  greatly  increased  import  from  the  Argentine 
Bepublic,  which  supplied  to  Germany  during  the  year  346,245  tons. 
The  annual  requirement  of  foreign  breadstuff's  is  governed  (1)  by  the 
amount  of  the  home-grown  crop  and  (2)  by  the  price,  it  being  notice- 
able that  when  wheat  flour  is  cheap,  as  at  present,  its  consumption  by 
the  laboring  classes  is  greatly  increased ;  when  wheat  flour  is  dear,  they 
are  compelled  to  eat  less  bread  and  more  potatoes.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  the  different  cereals  in  the 
market  of  Frankfort  during  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the  values 
being  given  per  metric  ton  (2,204.62  pounds) : 


Crop. 


Wheat  

Eye  

Barley  

Corn  :  

Oats  

Wheat  flour 
Eye  flour  . . 


$53. 78 
49.  2G 
41. 17 
34.  98 
37.  84 
77. 11 
74.49 


$45.  22 
39.  50 
38.  31 
28.  79 
34.  51 
64.  97 
63.  30 


$37. 56 
32.  36 
37. 12 
26.  41 
37.  36 
54.  02 
46.17 


1894. 


$34. 07 
29..  68 
36.  35 
27.  08 
34.  27 
45.79 
41.  05 


(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Butter  is  made  more  or  less  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
district,  but  nowhere  in  any  great  quantity.  Cows  are  generally  kept 
in  stables  most  of  the  year,  and  fed  with  freshly  cut  grass,  hay,  oil- 
cake, bran,  and  beets.  The  best  butter  comes  from  the  hill  districts  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  and  7,044  tons  were  imported  last 
year,  of  which  3,680  tons  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  1,874  tons 
from  Eussia.  It  varies  much  in  quality  and  value,  and  being  mostly 
sold  and  eaten  unsalted,  it  does  not  keep  well  in  warm  weather.  The 
retail  price  in  the  Frankfort  market  at  this  season  ranges  from  23  to  34 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

Cheese  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Of  the  8,817 
tons  of  cheese  imported  to  Germany  last  year,  3,943  tons  came  from 
Switzerland,  3,995  tons  from  Holland,  and  490  tons  from  France.  The 
Swiss  varieties  are  Emmenthaler,  Schapziger,  Keufchatel,  and  Gruyere. 
France  supplies  the  Eoquefort  and  Gruyere,  and  Holland  the  familiar 
"Pineapple"  and  other  varieties.    Some  Stilton  and  Cheshire  is  imported 
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from  England,  but  American  cheese  is  practically  unknown  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  peasantry  in  this  region  make  two  or  three  varieties  of 
"hand  cheese,"  but  they  are  all  soft  and  rank  in  flavor,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  fragrant  "Limburger,"  are  not  adapted  to  export. 

(4)  MEATS. 

The  following  are  the  current  wholesale  prices  per  100  German 
pounds  (110.231  pounds  avoirdupois)  in  the  Frankfort  market  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fresh  meat  in  carcasses,  as  they  come  from  the  munic- 
ipal slaughterhouse,  which  does  all  the  slaughtering  for  the  city  and 
for  private  butchers,  who  are  required  to  submit  their  animals  to 
inspection  and  have  them  killed  under  official  supervision: 

Ox  beef,  first  quality  per  cwt_.  $15.  23'2$15.  70 

Ox  beef,  second  quality  do   13.  23®  14,  28 

Bull  beef,  first  quality  do ... .  12.  37®  13.  09 

Bull  beef,  second  quality  do ... .  11.  06®  12. 13 

Coat  beef,  first  quality  do   13.  32©  13. 80 

Cow  beef,  second  quality  do   10.  94«  11. 42 

Veal,  first  quality  do   15.47®  16.66 

Veal,  second  quality  do   13.  09®  14.  28 

Mutton,  first  quality  do   14.  99®  15.  47 

Mutton,  second  quality  do   14.28®  14.75 

Fresh  pork,  first  quality  1  do   12.  37®  12.  61 

Fresh  pork,  second  quality  do ... .  11.  90®  12.  61 

Lard  per  lb..  .10®  .12 

Hams  do   .22 

Canned  meats  are  used  to  some  extent.  They  are  mainly  corned 
beef,  tongues,  and  brawn  from  the  United  States,  and  are  supplied 
principally  in  this  city  and  neighborhood  by  the  local  agent  of  a  Chi- 
cago packing  house.  Another  highly  successful  American  product 
from  the  same  source  is  salted  beef  in  casks,  prepared  by  a  special 
process  for  this  market,  and  of  which  nearly  7,000  barrels  were  received 
at  Frankfort  last  year  from  Chicago.  The  essential  requisite  for  all 
meat  imports  to  this  country  Is  that  they  should  be  only  of  the  best 
quality,  carefully  inspected,  labeled,  and  packed.  Every  defect  is  cer- 
tain to  be  detected  and  used  to  discredit  American  food  products  in  the. 
German  market. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  cotton  manufactures  of  any  impor  tance  in  the  consular 
district  of  Frankfort.  A  small  factory  at  Oberursel,  near  Ilomburg, 
makes  sacks  and  other  coarse  goods  from  cotton,  which  is  purchased 
mainly  in  Bremen  and  Liverpool.  Bremen  is  the  principal  cotton  port 
of  Germany,  and  has  a  regularly  organized  cotton  exchange,  which  does 
an  important  business.  The  total  cotton  imports  into  Germany  during 
the  past  five  years  have  been:  In  1S90,  250,500  metric  tons;  in  1891, 
259,742;  in  1892,  240,020;  in  1S93,  247,004,  and  in  1894,  277,831  metric 
tons  of  2,204.02  jwunds  each. 
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Of  the  total  import  of  raw  cotton  in  1894,  about  66  per  cent  was  of 
American  origin,  the  other  third  being  derived  mainly  from  the  East 
Indies,  Egypt,  China,  and  Great  Britain.  The  official  statistics  show 
the  average  market  prices  of  raw  cotton  at  Bremen,  calculated  for  each 
of  the  past  three  years,  to  have  been  as  follows  per  100  kilograms, 
equal  to  220.462  American  pounds,  viz :  For  1892,  $19.04 ;  for  1893,  $20.91, 
and  for  1S91,  $17.22.  The  average  price  of  cotton  at  Frankfort,  where, 
however,  only  limited  sales  were  made,  Avas  9.4  cents  per  j:>ound  in 
1893,  and  it  is  now  still  lower,  though  definite  statistics  will  not  be 
attainable  until  the  issue  of  the  annual  report  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, which  appears  in  May  for  the  preceding  year. 

Cotton  seed  is  no  longer  imported  on  a  large  scale  to  Germany,  the 
total  receipts  being  only  554  tons  in  1893  and  147  tons  in  1894,  nearly 
all  of  which  in  both  years  was  of  American  origin.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  import  a  raw  material  so  bulky  as  cotton  seed  and  manu- 
facture oil  in  competition  with  the  vast  supply  of  excellent  and  cheap 
oil  that  is  offered  from  the  United  States.  There  is,  for  this  reason, 
no  cotton  seed  imported  to  this  district,  the  small  quantity  received  in 
this  country  being  mainly* used  in  the  neighborhood  of  Homburg. 

But  the  importation  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  enormous,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  whole  of  Germany  being  56,728,106  pounds  in  1892,  60,367,019 
pounds  in  1S93,  and  64,252,406  pounds  in  1894,  of  which  last  year's 
import,  33,921,298  pounds,  or  something  more  than  half,  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  principally  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands.  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  market,  and  is  largely  used  for  cooking  purposes  and  in 
making  oleomargarine.  Cotton-seed  oil  cake  is  imported  and  used  to 
some  extent  for  feed,  but  in  the  official  statistics  it  is  combined  with  oil 
cake  made  from  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  and  other  materials,  so  that  the 
exact  import  of  cotton-seed  cake  can  not  be  given.  The  whole  importa- 
tion of  oil  cake  of  all  kinds  in  1894  was  336,570  metric  tons  (742,002,222 
pounds),  a  slight  increase  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

(8)  TOBACCO. 

Germany  imports  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  large  quantities  for 
mixing  with  the  native  leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco, 
snuff,  and  cigars.  The  tobacco  manufactures  of  this  consular  district 
are  not  important,  the  principal  industries  of  that  class  being  located 
in  North  Germany  and  at  Strasburg,  Mayence,  and  Mannheim.  The 
total  imports  of  raw  leaf  in  1894  were  48,710  tons,  of  which  8,782  tons 
came  from  the  United  States,  12,621  tons  from  Brazil,  9,032  tons  from  non- 
designated  sources  via  Holland,  7,725  tons  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
direct,  459  tons  from  Turkey,  889  tons  from  Cuba,  and  the  remainder 
from  Mexico,  China,  and  Venezuela.  The  average  price  of  tobacco 
leaf  on  the  Frankfort  market  in  1893  was  9.5  cents  per  pound,  but  the 
rates  here  are  controlled  by  the  market  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  where 
they  averaged,  in  1894,  $12.40  per  centner  (220.46  pounds)  for  Kentucky 
common,  $15.63  for  Brazilian  second,  and  $3.63  for  Virginia  steins. 
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American  cigarettes  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  here,  the  imports 
of  last  year  amounting  to  about  9  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  143  tons 
imported  from  all  countries,  principally  Russia  and  Egypt.  Only  27 
tons  of  chewing  tobacco  came  into  Germany  last  year,  and  most  of  it 
was  from  Denmark.  Fine  brands  of  smoking  tobacco  are  received  in 
limited  quantities  from  the  United  States,  but  in  general  the  tariff 
favors  the  importation  of  raw  leaf  and  its  manufacture  in  this  country, 
so  that  such  smoking  tobacco  as  is  imported  is  of  fine  and  expensive 
brands  or  of  a  low  grade,  the  latter  of  which  comes  mainly  from  Brazil. 
The  G-ermans  are  inveterate  smokers;  all  kinds  of  smoking  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  consumption  is 
enormous.  American  tobacco  is  generally  considered  too  strong  for 
local  taste  unless  mixed  with  other  varieties. 

(7)  FR'UITS. 

The  local  consumption  of  fruits  is  considerable,  though  relatively 
much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Apples,  pears,  plums  of  several 
kinds,  cherries,  currants,  and  strawberries  grow  abundantly  all  through 
South  Germany.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  grown  to  some  extent,  but 
by  reason  of  the  cool  climate,  native  apples  and  peaches  are  quite  infe- 
rior in  flavor  to  those  of  the  United  States.  The  best  apples  sold  here 
come  from  the  Tyrol,  and  cost  from  $7  to  87.50  per  hundredweight. 
Italian  apples  are  also  imported,  and  are  worth  in  the  autumn  season 
83  to  84,  and  German  apples  $1.50  to  $5,  per  hundredweight,  according 
to  the  supply  and  time  of  year.  Oranges  and  lemons  come  from  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Algeria,  and  cost  82.15  to  82.50  per  box.  Italian  grapes 
are  imported  as  a  luxury,  and  are  retailed  at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Dried  prunes  are  utilized  largely  in  Germany,  and  are  retailed  at 
from  5  to  G  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  generally  of  ordinary  quality 
and  seem  to  be  inferior  to  those  from  California  and  Oregon,  which  have 
been  a  revelation  to  dealers  and  consumers  in  this*  country.  It  would 
seem  that  with  proper  effort  the  already  considerable  import  of  Amer- 
ican dried  and  preserved  fruits  into  Germany  might  be  increased. 
American  dried  pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  as  well  as  canned  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  are  for  sale  at  the  best  grocery  stores  in  most  large 
cities,  and  although  naturally  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  native 
products,  their  superiority  is  so  marked  that  they  are  preferred  by  all 
who  can  afford  them1.  The  only  complaint  that  has  been  made  appears 
to  be  that  American  pears  and  apples  are  dried  in  zinc  trays  and 
absorb  from  contact  with  the  metal  sufficient  oxide  or  acetate  of  zinc 
to  render  them  unwholesome.  How  far  this  may  be  true  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  fact  that  such  objection  has  been  raised  and 
made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  would  naturally  suggest  that  trays 
for  drying  fruits  intended  for  export  may  as  well  be  made  of  some 
other  material  than  zinc. 


^his  statement  is  answered  on  page  20  of  this  bulletin. 
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The  experiment  of  importing  American  fresh  apples  has  been  tried 
in  Frankfort,  and  they  met  with  great  favor,  but  the  long  sea  voyage 
and  transshipment  to  the  interior  induces  so  much  decay  as  to  destroy 
the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  A  few  are  received  usually  as  presents 
from  friends  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  considered  a  prime 
luxury. 

(8)  WINES  AND  LIQUORS. 

There  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  and  cider  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  wines  are  mainly  grown  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  and  generally  throughout  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Alsace-  , 
Lorraine.  They  vary  in  cost  from  15  cents  per  liter  (1.0567  quarts)  to 
$5  and  even  $10  per  bottle  for  the  rare  vintages  of  the  Eheingau. 
French  clarets  and  champagnes  are  imported  to  some  extent,  but  much 
less  than  formerly,  and  cost  about  the  same  here  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  importation  of  American  wines  is  slowly  increasing,  and 
amounted  in  1894  to  14,320  gallons,  most  of  which  was  used  for  mixing 
with  native  vintages.  In  years  of  small  or  poor  vintage  there  might 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  American  wines  for  this  purpose, 
but  Germans  generally  find  the  flavor  of  our  wines  too  high  and  "foxy" 
to  be  drunk  in  their  original  purity. 

Of  late  years  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  Italian 
wines,  but  with  only  moderate  success,  the  trouble  being  that  they  are 
generally  so  unskillfully  made  that  they  do  not  improve  with  age,  as 
they  should  do,  and  do  not  bear  well  transportation  to  a  colder  climate. 
The  best  brandy  comes  from  France,  but  large  quantities  of  the  infe- 
rior grades  are  made  in  Germany,  and  so-called  " cognac"  may  be 
bought  at  retail  for  any  price  from  50  cents  to  $3  per  quart. 

Beer  is  the  universal  drink  of  the  people,  and  it  is  of  uniformly 
excellent  quality.  It  is  brewed  in  great  quantities  here,  and  is  also 
brought  from  Munich  and  from  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia.  Frankfort  beer 
retails  for  3  cents  and  Munich  and  Pilsener  beer  for  from  6  to  7  cents 
per  glass,  containing  about  a  quart. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  grown  more  or  less  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
supply  is  mostly  imported.  Of  the  23,346  tons  imported  last  year  for 
all  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  furnished  10,414  tons  and  the  United 
States  5,038  tons;  the  remainder  came  from  Eussia,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  price  varies  much  from  season  to  season,  but  is  now  $30  per  100 
kilograms,  which  would  be  about  14£  cents  per  pound.  American 
clover  seed  is  generally  considered  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

Timothy  seed  also  is  imported,  but  it  is  not  largely  used  in  this 
region,  where  comparatively  little  hay  is  grown.  The  total  import  in 
1894  was  7,337  tons,  of  which  1,145  tons  came  from  the  United  States, 
3,586  tons  from  Great  Britain,  584  tons  from  Eussia,  about  the  same 
quantity  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  remainder  from  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Denmark. 
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Flaxseed  is  also  but  little  grown  in  this  region,  but  it  is  largely  used 
by  the  German  oil  mills,  which  are  associated  in  a  powerful  syndicate, 
which  controls  the  output  and  prices  of  all  seed  oils,  and  is  managed 
with  great  skill  and  economy.  The  total  imports  of  flaxseed  last  year 
amounted  to  183,720  tons,  of  which  70,774  tons  came  from  Russia, 
08,090  tons  from  the  British  East  Indies,  16,110  tons  from  Holland, 
13,731  tons  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  only  895  tons  from  the 
United  States. 

REMARKS. 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  said  in  reference  to  all  agricultural  imports 
to  Germany  that  this  subject  is  now  more  than  ever  before  the  theme 
of  public  discussion  and  proposed  legislation.  In  the  growing  of 
cereals  the  German  farmers  are  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  com- 
petition of  newer  and  more  fertile  countries,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the. 
sugar  beet  is  now  the  only  crop  that  can  be  relied  on  in  this  country  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  profit.  But  not  all  lands  are  adapted  to  beet  culture, 
and  if  they  were,  the  production  of  sugar  is  now  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  and  prices  are  disastrously  low. 

These  conditions  have  divided  the  people  of  Germany  into  two  oppos- 
ing parties,  viz,  the  agriculturists  and  landowners,  who  insist  that 
higher  duties  shall  be  levied  on  imported  farm  products  and  that  the 
commercial  treaties  which  favor  such  imports  shall  be  annulled,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  mercantile  and  industrial  classes,  who  maintain  that 
Germany  has  become  an  industrial  rather  than  an  agricultural  nation, 
and  that  low  duties,  cheap  food,  and  commercial  reciprocity  are  essen- 
tial to  the  general  welfare.  To  the  latter  class  all  imports  that  help  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  food  are  welcome;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Germans  are  a  patriotic  and  commercially  aggressive  people,  that 
there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  serious  conditions  which  now  con- 
front'the  farmers,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this,  home-grown  products  of 
every  kind  will  be  preferred  unless  the  imported  article  is  either  cheaper 
or  better,  or  both. 


COLOGNE. 

(Report  of  Mr.  William  I).  Warner,  consul  at  Cologne,  Germany.) 

[Cologne  (Koln)  is  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  sixth  city  in  population 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  one  of  many  European  cities  of  high  antiquity  that 
have  attained  great  commercial  importance  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  has  a  largo  trade  with  other  ports  on  the  Rhine  in  grain  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  tho  products  of  its  highly  diversified  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  include  sugar,  tohacco,  carpets,  leather,  soap,  pianos,  machinery, 
textile  fabrics,  chemicals,  eau  de  cologne,  and  many  other  commodities.  Popu- 
m  lation  in  1815,  47,000;  in  1871,  129,233;  in  1880,  144,772;  in  1890,  281,681.] 

The  city  of  Cologne,  with  its  313,400  inhabitants  (li95)  and  its  location 
as  regards  some  of  the  leading  industries  of  Germany,  is  necessarily  a 
large  consumer  of  nearly  all  the  articles  named  in  your  circular  of 
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December  24,  1894.  The  statistics  of  consumption  are,  however,  very 
incomplete,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  exact  estimates. 
This  part  of  Germany  is  dependent  on  importation  for  its  supply  of 
only  a  few  of  the  articles  mentioned,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  standing 
first  among  them.  As  to  wheat  and  rye,  the  extent  of  the  Empire's 
dependence  on  importations  varies  with  the  yield  of  her  own  crops. 
Even  in  the  best  years,  however,  Germany  can  not  supply  her  own 
requirements. 

CEREALS. 

Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  the  southern  Donau  (Danube)  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  share  in  the  exportation 
of  wheat  and  rye  to  Germany,  the  proportions  being  regulated  by  the 
prices. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1892  Germany  imported  annually 
652,017  tons  of  wheat,  of  which  289,411  tons  were  furnished  by  Russia, 
and  769,581  tons  of  rye,  of  which  506,263  tons  were  furnished  by  Russia. 
Owing  to  the  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  Russia  in  1893,  there 
were  only  21,636  tons  of  wheat  and  95,920  tons  of  rye  imported  from 
Russia  in  that  year. 

The  grain  trade  of  Cologne  is  somewhat  considerable.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  were  received  at  this  port 
by  waterway  in  1893  22,448  tons  of  wheat,  5,547  tons  of  rye,  and  12,565 
tons  of  barley.  The  duty  on  flour  being  higher  than  that  on  grain,  the 
German  millers  can  make  flour  from  foreign  grain  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  delivered  by  foreign  firms.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  imr)ort  into 
Germany  the  finer  quality  of  American  flour,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  in  Cologne  in  1894  were  as  follows: 
Wheat,  $33.46  per  ton1  (91.1  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds) ;  rye,  $30.24 
per  ton  (76.8  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds),  and  oats,  $33.37  per  ton 
(48.4  cents  per  bushel  of  32  pounds).  Wheat  flour  containing  70  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat  averaged  $4.58  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

LARD. 

For  lard  Germany  is  dependent  upon  importation,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States.2  I  am  told  that  the  fact  that  many 
firms,  both  German  and  foreign,  have  sold  inferior  qualities  of  com- 
pounded lard  for  pure  hog  lard  has  stirred  up  a  certain  amount  of  feel- 
ing against  American  lard.  This  is  done  more  by  side  dealers  than  by 
importers.  The  health  officials  having  to  a  large  extent  succeeded  in 
suppressing  this  particular  form  of  fraudulent  trading,  pure  lard  finds 

a  larger  field.  American  firms  should  take  the  greatest  care  to  supply 
  i 

]Metric  ton  of  2,204.62  pounds  avoirdupois. 

-In  the  year  1894  there  were  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Germany  72,019 
tons  of  lard,  lanolin,  etc. 
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only  the  quality  that  is  required  by  the  consumer,  and  the  color  should 
be  snow-white.  The  lard  supplied  by  the  local  butchers  is  preferred  to 
foreign  lard  and  commands  higher  prices. 

BUTTER. 

Artificial  butter  is  imported  into  Germany  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  the  German  factories  supply  the  entire  demand,  and  their 
product  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreign  could  be  sold  at,  owing 
to  the  high  import  duty  in  force.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  butter  are  almost  exclusively 
imported  from  the  United  States.  In  this  city  there  are  two  margarin 
factories,  with  a  productive  capacity  of  33,000  pounds  per  day. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

Meat  and  meat  products  are  imported  only  when  they  are  considera- 
bly cheaper  than  those  of  this  country,  and  the  cheaper  they  are  the 
larger  is  the  consumption.  The  German  laboring  people,  who  can  afford 
to  eat  meat  but  very  sparingly,  buy  foreign  meat  when  it  is  cheap,  but 
the  better  classes  avoid  it  almost  entirely.  The  latter  seem  to  have  an 
aversion  to  foreign  hog  products,  and  consider  the  home  product  fresher 
and  better.  American  hog  meat  is  fatter  than  the  German  and  there- 
fore not  so  highly  esteemed. 

Last  year  there  were  some  importations  of  frozen  meat  from  Austra- 
lia, but  the  quality  was  not  good,  and  in  most  cities  its  consumption 
was  prohibited  on  sanitary  grounds. 

According  to  the  figures  published  by  the  imperial  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics there  were  imported  into  Germany  from  the  United  States,  in 
1893,  7,7G8  tons,  and  in  1894  11,226  tons  of  meat  products.  As  the 
p'rices,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  are  more  or  less  fluctuating,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  exact  figures,  but  the  cheaper  the  article  the  larger 
the  consumption,  and  the  higher  the  price  the  smaller  the  demand. 
The  following  figures  show  the  average  prices  of  meat  products  in  the 
city  of  Cologne  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  during  a  series  of  years: 


Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Mutton. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cento, 

35.2 

31.4 

■  33.3 

32.4 

33.8 

31.6 

33.3 

31.2 

33.1 

30.2 

34.7 

30.2 

31.9 

26.6 

33.3 

26.6 

TOBACCO. 

Germany  is  largely  dependent  on  importations  for  her  supply  of 
tobacco.  In  1893-91  the  production  of  tobacco  in  Germany  amounted 
to  32,055  tons,  valued  at  $6,280,138.    The  importation  in  1891  amounted 


•The  import  duty  on  margarin  butter  is  1(3  marks  ($3.81)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds),  aud  the  wholesale  price  here  is  from  11.8  to  13  cents  per  pound. 
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to  48,701  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,267  tons  of  tobacco  stems.  The 
importations  come  chiefly  from  Brazil,  the  United  States,  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  first-named  country  furnished  12,621  tons, 
the  United  States  8,782  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  and  2,246  tons  of  tobacco 
steins,  Holland  9,032  tons,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  7,725  tons. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  are  imported  into  this  district  only  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. 

Dried  apple  slices  ("evaporated  apples")  have  been  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  large  quantities,  but  recently  the  health  officers 
have  discovered  that  they  contain  more  or  less  zinc  and  their  sale  is 
now  prohibited.  It  is  said  that  the  apples  are  dried  on  zinc  frames 
instead  of  on  wooden  racks,  as  is  done  here;  hence  the  presence  of  zinc, 
which  is  held  to  be  injurious  to  health.  If  American  firms  wish  to  hold 
on  to  this  important  trade  they  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  their  product 
is  entirely  free  from  zinc,  as  the  merest  trace  of  this  metal  will  act  as  a 
bar  to  its  sale.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  my  reports 
to  the  Department  of  State,  February  9  and  11,  1895. 

RAW  COTTON. 

There  is  but  one  cotton  mill  in  operation  in  this  city,  and  it  has  602 
power  looms.  In  1893  its  production  amounted  to  3,626,785  pounds  of 
yarn  and  73,622  pieces  of  cotton  cloth.  Germany  is  dependent  entirely 
on  importation  for  her  supply  of  cotton,  which  is  furnished  chiefly  by 
the  United  States.  In  1894  the  Empire  imported  183,932  tons  of  raw 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  11,923  tons  from  Egypt,  and  60,462 
tons  from  British  India.  To  refer  again  to  cotton-seed  oil,  I  have  just 
had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  a  large  manufacturer  of  margarin 
butter  in  this  city,  and  he  informs  me  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Government  to  raise  the  duty  on  refined  cotton- seed  oil  from  4  marks 
(95.2  cents)  to  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds) 
is  almost  certain  to  pass.  Looking  to  that  probability  a  proposition 
has  been  made  to  leave  unaltered  the  existing  duty  of  4  marks  (95.2 
cents)  on  the  raw  oil  and  require  the  refining  to  be  done  here.  The 
American  refined  oil  is  better  than  the  German,  because  the  seed  is 
pressed  and  the  oil  refined  on  the  spot,  whereas  the  seed  deteriorates 
in  quality  from  long  transportation.  Hence  the  oil  refined  in  England 
from  imported  seed  is  said  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  American  food  prod- 
ucts in  Germany,  it  seems  advisable  that  American  firms  should 
endeavor  to  place  themselves  in  more  direct  connection  with  houses 
and  agents  at  points  in  the  interior  and  not  depend  entirely  on  agents 
at  the  seaport  towns  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  their  goods.  In 
this  way  our  merchants  would  be  brought  into  more  direct  relation 
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with  the  foreign  merchants,  and  the  latter  would  soon  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 

Goods  should  be  packed  with  great  care  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
exposure  on  their  long  journey. 


CREFELD. 

{Report  of  2Ir.  Carl  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  at  Crefeld,  Germany.) 

[Crefeld  (Krefeld)  i3  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  12  miles  northwest  of  Dusscldorf 
and  only  1G  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  tho  Dutch  frontier.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Prussia  for  tho  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  velvets,  and  ribbons.  Its 
manufactories  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  also  of  lace,  hosiery, 
soap,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  and  oilcloths,  together  with  its  potteries  and  dis- 
tilleries, also  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Crefeld  is  its  highly  cultivated  and  productive  gardens,  seme  2,000  in 
number.    Population  of  the  town  in  1880,  73,872  ;  in  1890,  105,376.] 

There  is  no  general  distributing  market  in  this  district.  The  sup- 
plies for  each  city  and  town  are  obtained  generally  from  the  surround- 
ing country  and  from  the  principal  points  of  distribution  in  northern 
Germany,  especially  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  The  products  sold  here 
are,  as  a  rule,  for  local  consumption,  but  information  regarding  their 
particular  origin  and  general  wholesale  prices  can  not  in  most  cases 
be  obtained. 

A^TI3IALS. 

Cattle. — A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  in  this  district  come  from 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  much  dependence  is  placed  upon  that  source  of 
supply,  which  seems  to  be  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  extract  from  a  recent  petition  of  the  local  agricultural  society, 
addressed  to  the  Prussian  minister  of  agriculture,  as  printed  in  the 
Crefeld  Zeitung,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  of  the  farmers  regard- 
ing the  prohibition  of  cattle  from  Holland.  Some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  may  interest  American  dealers. 

It  is  surely  in  the  interest  of  the  country  and  of  tho  farmer  [reads  this  petition], 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  entire  population,  that  the  frontier  of  Holland  bo  reopened 
for  the  importation  of  cattle  and  allowed  to  remain  open.  We  agree  that  there  can 
not  be  any  objection  to  tho  closing  of  the  frontier  while  under  veterinary  control 
if  it  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  inland  cattle,  but  we  have  observed  that 
the  health  of  our  animals  has  been  better  with  the  frontier  open  than  during  tho 
time  of  prohibition.  Wo  recognize  the  high  economic  importance  of  cattle  breed- 
ing and  should  prefer  to  have  the  largo  amount  of  money  spent  for  such  purpose 
remain  in  this  country.  If  the  prohibition  applies  to  milch  cows,  it  should  also  be 
extended  to  fat  cattle  for  butchers'  meat  and  also  to  milk  products.  If  for  general 
economic  reasons  tho  importation  of  milch  cows  be  not  allowed,  regard  should  be 
had  to  tho  fact  that  the  constant  changing  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  cattle  creates  conditions  which  every  farmer  wishes  to  avoid.  When  the 
frontier  is  suddenly  closed,  the  (German)  farmers  who  deal  in  milk  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  milch  cows  to  produce  the  milk  required  by  their 
customers. 
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The  petition  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  such  a  ease  the  farmer  finds 
his  business  lessened  and  he  must  give  up  the  sale  of  milk  or  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  either  send  his 
cattle  to  market  or  engage  in  the  cattle-raising  business.  If  he  does 
the  latter,  increased  capital  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  breeding- 
cattle  and  for  further  improvements  in  his  accommodations  for  the 
same.  Then,  when  this  plan  is  in  operation,  the  frontier  may  be 
reopened  on  short  notice  and  the  farmer's  investment  becomes  a  failure, 
involving  a  loss  of  at  least  30  per  cent.  This  possibility  deters  the 
average  farmer  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  cattle  raising.  The 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  business  is  equally  uncertain,  save  that  it  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  invested  capital. 

We  are  going  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  cattle-breeding  farmers  [continues  the 
report],  and  propose  a  duty  of  30  marks  ($7.14)  on  every  head  of  cattle,  when  the 
frontier  of  Holland  is  opened  for  cattle  import.  The  present  situation  being  very 
serious,  however,  wc  request  the  reopening  of  the  frontier  at  once,  but  ask  for  not 
more  ttian  six  months'  importation  of  cattle  within  the  first  three  years.  During 
this  period  of  transition  our  farmers  would  be  able  to  undertake  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  if -necessary.    We  solicit  also  a  duty  on  milk  and  milk  products. 

Although  this  petition  has  no  reference  to  American  cattle,  I  con- 
sider that  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  illustrating  the  views 
of  agriculturists  in  this  section. 

Horses. — As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  horses  used  here  come 
wholly  from  the  Continent,  Eussia  and  Belgium  supplying  the  greatest 
number. 

Sheep. — There  are  no  importations  of  sheep,  the  surrounding  country 
being  the  sole  source  of  supply. 
Mules. — Not  used  here  at  all. 

CEREALS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations,  being  the  average  prices  for 
January,  1895.  The  sources  of  these  products  are  not  given  nor  the 
amounts  consumed : 

Wheat— Good  quality,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  13.50 
marks  ($3.21);  middling,  per  100  kilograms  (220.4G2  pounds),  12.50 
marks  ($2,975). 

Corn. — No  corn  is  grown  here  except  a  stunted  variety,  which  is  said 
to  come  from  Turkey.  Even  that  is  grown  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, and  is  used  altogether  for  fodder,  as  it  never  comes  to  maturity. 

Oats.— Good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  14  marks  ($3.33). 

Middling,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  11  marks  ($2,618). 

Barley.— Good, per  100 kilograms (220.462 pounds),  9.50marks ($2,261). 

Flour.— Eye,  good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  24  marks 
($5,712).  Wheat,  good,  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  22  marks 
($5,236). 
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MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Sanitary  inspection  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  for  con- 
sumption is  required.  The  latest  prices  quoted  for  beef  at  the  public 
slaughterhouse  are  as  follows,  per  50  kilograms  (110,231  pounds): 
First  quality,  60  to  62  marks  ($14.28  to  $14.756) ;  second  quality,  58  to 
60  marks  ($13,804  to  $14.28);  third  quality,  56  to  58  marks  ($13,328  to 
$13,804).  The  qualities  as  judged  by  the  inspector  depend  upon  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  animals. 

Canned  meats. — Canned  corned  beef  from  Chicago,  in  5  pound  cans, 
is  much  in  favor  here.  It  is  not  imported  direct,  nor  can  the  consump- 
tion of  it  be  readily  estimated.  I  have  not  found  any  other  canned 
meats  on  sale.  Regarding  the  importations  of  canned  pork  from 
America,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Crefeld  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  December  10,  1894,  and  printed  in  the  daily  papers: 
u  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  canned  American  pork  will  not  be  allowed 
entry  unless  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  inspection  certificates.'7 
It  would  seem  that  this  measure  was  unnecessarily  stringent,  canned 
pork  being  thoroughly  boiled  and  often  pickled. 

Hams  and  bacon. — American  hams  and  bacon  are  sold  here  and  are 
quite  popular,  especially  with  the  working  classes,  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  American  and  native  products  inclining  the  people 
favorably  toward  the  former.  The  price  varies,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  as  much  as  20  pfennige  (4.76  cents)  in  favor  of  the  American. 

COTTON. 

Bate  cotton. — No  raw  cotton  is  imported  direct  to  this  district,  all  the 
cotton  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  velvets  being  brought 
from  England  duly  spun  and  ready  for  the  loom,  except  for  dyeing. 

Cotton  seed  and  the  manufacture  thereof. — So  far  as  I  can  discover, 
there  is  no  local  consumption  of  cotton  seed  or  its  products,  and 
although  many  of  the  manufactures  or  compounds  of  cotton  seed  might 
be  used  with  advantage,  there  is  no  general  knowledge  of  their  value. 

TOBACCO 

Manufactured  and  unmanufactured. — The  tobacco  used  here  comes, 
as  a  rule,  from  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  although  a  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  England.  No  tobacco  comes  direct  from  the  country 
where  it  is  grown,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  unmanufactured 
tobacco  whatever  being  received  here.  The  cigars  sold  here  vary  from 
5  pfennige  (1.19  cents)  to  50  pfennige  (11.9  cents)  each,  though  the  latter 
are  in  no  great  demand.  The  5-pfennige  cigar  compares  well  with  the 
5-cent  cigar  of  the  tobacco-growing  Southern  States,  while  the  20-pfen- 
nig  cigar  (4.76  cents)  is  as  good  as  can  be  bought  in  the  United  States 
for  12  or  15  cents.  These  cigars  are  mostly  manufactured  in  Hamburg, 
of  Havana,  African,  or  Manila  leaf.    The  principal  supply  of  tobacco 
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leaf  comes  from  the  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  Mexico  and  Brazil  also  send  some,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
from  the  United  States.  The  cigars  made  from  Havana,  Mexican,  and 
Brazilian  leaf  are  termed  "American." 

FRUITS. 

Fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits. — In  this  productive  fruit-growing 
region  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  importation  of  any  save  tropical 
fruits,  and  for  these  there  is  no  great  demand.  Some  fine  apples  and 
table  grapes  are  sold  as  Oalifornian,  but  they  do  not  come  direct,  and 
the  consumption  is  very  limited.  Dried  fruits — prunes  and  raisins  from 
California — are  also  sold  in  small  quantities,  as  are  canned  fruits  from 
various  portions  of  the  United  States.  As,  however,  they  are  all 
received  from  certain  important  distributing  centers,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  detailed  report  either  as  to  prices  or  consumption. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines,  brandies,  beer. — There  are  no  importations  of  wines,  brandies, 
or  beers  from  the  United  States  for  consumption  here. 


HANOVER. 

{Report  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Simon,  vice  and  deputy  consul  at  Hanover,  Germany.) 

[This  city,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hanover  (until  1866  an  independ- 
ent kingdom),  is  situated  107  miles  south  of  Hamburg  and  157  miles  west  of  Ber- 
lin. It  is  the  seat  of  many  important  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
having  large  cotton  mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  works,  chemical  works,, 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Population,  in  1890, 
including  suburbs  since  incorporated  with  it,  174,455.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  Cattle  have  never  been  imported  directly  from  the  United  States 
to  this  city.  Last  summer,  however,  there  were  some  shipments  of  live 
cattle  to  Hamburg  and  Bremerhaven  from  American  ports.  The,  ani- 
mals were  killed  at  the  port  of  entry  and  their  carcasses  were  sent  here. 
The  meat  was  generally  good  and  no  adverse  criticism  was  heard.  It 
was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  14  cents  per  pound. 

There  have  been  no  importations  of  horses,  sheep,  or  mules. 

CEREALS. 

American  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flour,  and  meal  are  all  highly 
valued  here,  although  none  of  them  could  be  profitably  imported  to  this 
consular  district  last  year,  our  own  harvests  haviug  been  exceedingly 
rich. 

18078— No.  2  4 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

American  butter  is  imported  by  Hamburg  and  Bremen  firms.  It  is 
of  ordinary  quality  and  is  used  only  by  bakers  and  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. Finland  furnishes  us  with  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better  quality 
of  butter,  it  being  richer  in  fat.  American  butter  now  brings  in  this 
market  from  IT  to  15  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

(a)  ZSTot  long  ago  the  experiment  was  made  of  importing  American 
fresh  meats  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  vessels  fitted  up  with  refriger- 
ating apparatus.  The  public  took  well  to  them.  The  prices  realized 
were  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound  at  retail.  More  recently  large 
quantities  of  frozen  Australian  meats  have  been  put  upon  our  market 
at  the  rate  of  about  9  cents  per  pound,  but  they  are  found  to  be  of  so 
inferior  a  quality  that  the  demand  is  confined  to  the  poorer  classes. 

American  corned  pork  and  beef  are  imported  here  and  are  of  good 
quality.  Two  Chicago  packing  houses  appear  to  have  the  bulk  of  the 
trade. 

(b)  Canned  meats  of  American  brands  are  used  here  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Corned  beef,  in  large  boxes,  is  sold  here,  duty  paid,  at  11  to  12 
cents  per  pound;  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  sold  at  from  10  to  12  cents. 
Australian  roast  and  boiled  beef  are  preferred  to  American.  They 
are  sold  at  from  11  to  12  cents  per  pound.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the 
United  States  the  best  pieces  are  corned,  the  inferior  pieces  being  dis- 
posed of  as  roast  or  boiled,  while  in  Australia  no  such  distinction  is 
made. 

(c-d)  American  ham  and  smoked  bacon  are  sold  here  more  or  less 
largely  by  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  agents  of  American  firms,  ham 
at  about  18  and  bacon  at  14  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  of  both  has 
improved  within  the  last  two  years,  the  German  mode  of  cutting  up 
having  been  adopted  by  American  packers.  The  general  opinion 
among  our  people  is  that  the  governmental  inspection  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  as  protective  against  trichina1,  is  not  sufficiently  strict.  Many 
cases  of  the  disease  have  been  detected  in  goods  that  had  passed 
American  inspection.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  ham  and 
bacon  are  largely  eaten  among  us  in  a  raw  state. 

(e)  Lard  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  selling  at  about  10  cents  per 
pound.  Complaint  is  made  that  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent  heavily 
adulterated  with  cotton-seed  oil. 

(/)  Only  small  quantities  of  American  oleomargarine  are  imported 
directly,  parties  preferring  to  make  their  purchases  of  dealers  in  Rot- 
terdam and  Amsterdam,  the  slightly  advanced  cost  finding  its  com- 
pensation in  the  assurance  that  the  goods  delivered  will  correspond  to 
samples  made  the  basis  of  purchase.  Eleven  to  12  cents  per  pound  is 
about  the  average  market  price. 
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COTTON. 

(a)  We  have  a  large  cotton  mill,  the  " Hannoverische  Baumwollen-  • 
Spinnerei  unci  Weberei,"  which  consumes  a  large  amount  of  cotton.  It 
procures  its  supplies  mainly  from  Liverpool  or  our  continental  ports, 
but  to  some  extent  also  it  imports  directly  from  the  United  States. 
The  prices  are  of  course  too  fluctuating  to  be  given. 

(b)  There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  seed  in  this  district. 

(c)  American  cotton-seed  oil  is  brought  here  chiefly  from  firms  at  the 
seaports.    The  price  may  be  stated  at  4  cents  per  pound. 

(d)  Oil  cake  is  imported  directly  from  the  United  States  by  one  firm 
in  this  district,  it  being  ground  by  them  into  meal.  It  sells  at  about 
$1  a  hundredweight. 

(e)  An  American  substitute  for  lard  has  been  experimentally  intro- 
duced into  this  market,  but  with  no  success,  the  German  palate  revolt- 
ing at  its  taste.  So  far  as  it  sells  at  all,  it  brings  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

TOBACCO. 

(a)  Of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  what  importations  are  still  made 
are  from  the  growths  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  the  latter  having  the 
preference.  It  is  used  for  chewing  tobacco,  being  specially  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  So  many  disappointments  have  been  experienced  from 
the  goods  not  being  equal  to  sample  that  buyers  have  been  driven  to 
other  markets.  Thus  a  large  trade  in  seed-leaf  tobacco  for  wrappers 
has  been  strangled.  Resort  has  been  had  to  Java  and  Brazil,  where 
the  trade  seems  to  be  better  guarded  against  fraud.  There  was  a  time 
when  importations  were  also  made  from  Maryland  and  Ohio,  but  the 
products  of  those  States  are  now  replaced  by  tobacco  of  home  growth. 

(b)  There  are  small  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco  of  American 
brand  sold  here  in  the  form  of  cigarettes,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff, 
the  trade  being  managed  by  agents  of  American  firms  in  Hamburg. 
Until  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  American 
cigarettes  disposed  of  in  this  market,  but  goods  of  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  manufacture  have  taken  their  place.  The  criticism  passed 
here  upon  American  cigarettes  is  that  their  taste  and  fragrance  are 
too  sweet. 

FRUITS. 

(a)  When  our  own  fruit  crop  is  short  we  import  American  apples  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Last  year,  however,  our  home  supply  was 
abundant,  and  no  American  fruit  of  this  or  any  other  sort  was 
imported,  at  least  in  a  fresh  condition. 

(b)  American  dried  apples  have  the  entree  of  our  market,  the  impor- 
tations varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  crops  at  home.  In  bar- 
rels they  are  quoted  at  8  cents  per  pound. 

Evaporated  apples  bring,  in  boxes,  10  or  11  "cents  per  pound.  Traces 
of  lead  and  zinc  have  so  often  been  detected  by  our  sanitary  boards  in 
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this  style  of  fruit  that  there  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  it.  It  is 
thought  that  metallic  plates  are  employed  in  the  processes  through 
which  the  fruit  passes. 

(c)  American  canned  peaches  and  pineapples  are  a  favorite  luxury 
among  us,  but  the  duty  that  has  of  late  years  been  laid  upon  them 
has  made  the  retail  prices  prohibitory  so  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned. 
Canned  fruits  of  other  sorts  are  extensively  put  up  in  South  Germany. 
Pineapples  are  raised  in  hothouses  all  over  Germany,. and  are  also 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

(d)  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  peanuts,  no  American 
nuts  are  brought  over  to  this  district. 

LIQUORS. 

^No  American  liquors,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  whisky, 
are  imported  into  Germany. 

SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  and  grass  seeds  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  countries.  The  Hungarian  and  Silesian  seeds,  being 
considered  the  best,  command  the  highest  prices.  The  price  at  this 
time  ranges  from  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  purity  and 
germinating  tests  of  the  specimens. 

(h)  Our  best  flaxseed  comes  from  Russia,  this  being  used  for  raising 
the  fiber,  while  that  of  American  growth,  not  being  adapted  to  the 
former's  use,  goes  to  the  mills.  American  seed  brings  now  about  $40 
per  ton,  Russian  commanding  from  855  to  860.  A  great  deal  of  flax 
is  also  produced  in  Holstein  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  the 
amount  imported  is  nevertheless  considerable. 


BRESLAU. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Frederick  Opp,  Consul  at  Breslau,  (Germany.) 

[Breslau,  on  the  Oder,  221  miles  southeast  of  Berlin,  is  the  capital  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Silesia.  It  is  the  second  city  in  Prussia  in  population  and  the  third 
in  the  German  Empire.  It  is  the  great  emporium  for  Silesian  linens  and  has 
extensive  manufactories  of  its  own,  not  only  of  linens,  bnt  also  of  woolen,  silk, 
and  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  of  machinery,  lace,  starch,  soap,  alum,  spirits,  jew- 
elry, earthenware,  etc.  It  has  over  one  hundred  distilleries.  Population  in 
1811,  63,237;  in  1870,207,997;  in  1890,  335,186.] 

AM3IALS. 

Cattle. — Although  there  is  a  large  production  in  the  province,  there 
are  importations  for  breeding  purposes  from  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Oldenburg,  and  for  slaughtering  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy. 
The  German  authorities  are  contemplating  closing  the  frontiers  to 
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importations  in  order  to  protect  the  home  productions.  The  prices  for 
breeding  cattle,  per  head,  are  as  follows :  Cows,  300  to  400  marks  ($71.40 
to  $95.20);  bulls,  400  to  500  marks  ($95.20  to  $119),  and  calves,  100  to 
150  marks  ($23.80  to  $35.70).  The  present  prices  for  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering are:  Cows,  24  marks  ($5.71)  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds); 
bulls,  27  to  30  marks  ($6.43  to  $7.14)  per  hundredweight,  and  calves, 
30  marks  ($7.14)  per  hundredweight,  all  live  weight. 

Horses. — Horses  are  bred  in  the  province,  but  for  light-weight  pur- 
poses importations  are  made  from  Poland,  Hungary,  eastern  Prussia, 
and  Hanover,  and  for  heavy-weight  from  Denmark,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Eace  horses  and  stallions  are  brought  from  England.  The 
prices  for  ordinary  and  coach  horses  vary  from  300  to  1,200  marks 
($71.40  to  $285.60)  per  head. 

Sheep. — There  is  a  very  large  production  in  Silesia,  but  thorough- 
breds such  as  Southdowns,  etc.,  are  imported  from  England.  The 
prices  for  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  range  from  25  to  30  pfennige 
(5.95  to  7.14  cents)  per  pound,  live  weight,  and  for  killing  purposes  from 
20  to  25  pfennige  (4.76  to  5.95  cents)  per  pound,  live  weight. 

Mules. — I  have  never  yet  seen  a  mule  in  Germany. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  very  large  production  of  good  wheat  in  Silesia, 
and  as  the  farmers  are  trying  to  hold  up  the  prices  such  importations 
as  are  made  are  principally  from  Eussia.  American  wheat  is  some- 
times purchased  from  Hamburg  or  Berlin  firms,  but  according  to  the 
bakers'  ideas,  which  are  to  my  mind  questionable,  American  flour  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  proper  qualities  for  baking  purposes.  The  prices 
.range  from  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462 
pounds). 

Corn. — Maize  is  not  raised  in  this  province. 

Rye. — There  is  a  very  large  local  production,  but  there  are  also  impor- 
tations from  Eussia.  The  price  is  11  marks  ($2.62)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds). 

Oats  and  barley. — There  is,  as  in  the  case  of  rye,  a  very  large  local 
production,  but  importations  are  also  made  from  Eussia.  The  prices 
are:  Oats,  11.50  marks  ($2.74)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds); 
barley,  12  to  14  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.33)  per  100  kilograms. 

Flour. — There  is  a  large  local  production.  Extra-fine  flour  is  im- 
ported in  very  small  quantities  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
prices  for  the  best  quality  range  from  18  to  19  marks  ($4.28  to  $4.52) 
per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  and  for  inferior  qualities  from  12 
to  13  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.09). 

Starch. — There  is  a  large  production  and  consumption  in  Silesia,  but 
no  starch  is  imported.  It  is  sold  in  bags,  boxes,  and  cases,  and  the 
price  is  about  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — There  is  a  large  manufacture  in  Silesia,  but  tlie  better 
qualities  are  imported  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  England.  The 
I)rices  vary  considerably. 

Butter. — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  small  quantities  come  across 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  borders.  The  prices  range  from  GO  to  90 
pfennige  (14.28  to  21.42  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — The  supply  is  chiefly  local,  but  there  are  small  impor- 
tations from  Hungary  and  Italy.  The  present  retail  prices  are  as 
follows: 


Beef,  first  quality  

Beef,  second  quality ... 

Pork  

Mutton,  first  quality. . . 
Mutton,  second  quality 

Teal  :. 

Hungarian  pork  


Trice  per 
pound. 

Equal  in 
United  States 
currency  to — 

Ffennige. 

Cents. 

70^80 

1G.  66  c  17.  £5 

51)??  60 

11.9  G  14.28 

CO  a  70 

14.2Sg  16.  66 

70  575 

16.  66  c  17.  85 

CO  S  65 

14.  28  c  15.  47 

GO  a  70 

14.  28  c  16.  66 

40  c  50 

10  71511.20 

Canned  meats. — The  supply  is  chiefly  from  America,  though  some 
Australian  canned  meats  are  used.  The  entire  foreign  supply  is  bought 
from  the  importers  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The  meat  is  packed  in 
tins  containing  from  1  to  G  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  run  from  GO  to 
70  pfennige  (14.28  to  1G.GG  cents)  per  pound, 

Hams. — The  local  production  is  large,  and  the  prices  run  from  7  pfen- 
nige (1.67  cents)  to  1.20  marks  (28.56  cents)  per  pound.  Trials  have 
been  made  of  American  hams,  but  as  American  hogs  are  fed  chiefly  on 
maize,  the  hams  are  inferior  to  the  Silesian,  where  the  hogs  are  fed 
upon  potatoes  and  barley.  There  are  some  importations  into  this  dis- 
trict from  other  German  provinces.  The  prices  of  these  goods  vary 
from  1  to  1.50  marks  (23.8  to  35.7  cents)  per  pound. 

Bacon. — There  is  an  extensive  local  curing  from  hogs  bred  In  the  dis- 
trict imported  from  Hungary.  There  are,  however,  no  direct  imports 
from  any  foreign  country.  The  prices  range  from  50  to  60  pfennige 
(11.90  to  11.2S  cents)  per  pound.  There  is  a  duty  on  American  bacon 
of  6  marks  (81.13)  per  112  pounds. 

Lard. — In  former  years  there  were  large  imports  from  America.  The 
amount  imported  has,  however,  fallen  off  considerably,  much  of  the 
American  lard  having,  it  is  alleged,  been  of  inferior  quality  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adulteration  with  cotton-seed  oil.  Swine  are  now 
imported  from  Hungary  free  of  duty.  The  killing  and  curing  take 
place  here.  The  prices  vary  from  50  to  60  pfennige  (11. DO  to  11.28 
cents)  per  pound.    During  the  last  two  years  Chicago  manufacturers 
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have  been  making  pure  lard,  but  the  price  is  too  high  for  this  market. 
The  duty  on  American  lard  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.4G2  pounds). 

Oleomargarine. — There  is  none  produced  here,  but  there  is  a  mod- 
erate consumption.  The  supply  is  brought  from  the  German  factories 
near  the  Dutch  frontier.  It  is  packed  in  tin  cans,  kegs,  and  casks. 
The  price  varies  from  SO  to  120  marks  ($19.01  to  $28.5(3)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.162  pounds). 

COTTON. 

Raiv  cotton. — The  consumption  is  large  and  the  supply  is  derived 
either  direct  from  the  United  States  or  from  dealers  in  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, and  Stettin.  The  price  is  about  20  pfennige  (G.19  cents)  per 
pound,  exclusive  of  the  duty. 

Cotton  seed.  —There  is  none  imported.  As  the  hulls  constitute  40 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  seed  and  are  of  no  use  here,  it 
would  not  pay  to  import  it.  Could  the  seed  be  obtained  clear,  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  utilize  it. 

Cotton-seed  oil. — The  supply  is  obtained  through  dealers  in  Hamburg 
and  Bremen.  The  consumption  is  small,  the  oil  being  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  margarine  butter.  The  people  here  use  scarcely 
any  oil  for  food. 

Oil  cake. — The  consumption  is  large,  the  cake  being  ground  up  for 
feed  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  supply  is  acquired  through  Hamburg 
dealers.  The  price  is  from  9  to  10  marks  ($2.14  to  $2.38)  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

TOBACCO. 

The  supply  is  partly  of  local  production,  but  in  the  main  it  is  derived 
from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  from  Brazil,  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Kentucky.  The  consumption  is  large  and  nearly  aii  the  wholesale 
business  is  done  through  dealers  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Sumatra 
and  Java  tobaccos  are  bought  at  Amsterdam  and  Eotterdam.  The 
prices  areas  follows:  German  tobacco,  40  to  60  pfennige  (9.52  to  14.28 
cents)  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty ;  American  tobacco,  25  pfennige 
to  1.30  marks  (5.95  to  30.94  cents)  per  pound,  exclusive  of  duty.  The 
above-mentioned  tobaccos  are  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  for  which  there  are  large  factories  in  this  district. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — American  bananas  and  pineapples  are  brought  in  small 
quantities  from  Hamburg.  There  are  very  large  importations  of  apples 
for  the  Silesian  market  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  prices  are: 
First  quality,  40  to  50  pfennige  (9.52  to  11.90  cents)  per  pound ;  second 
quality,  25  to  30  pfennige  (5.95  to  7.14  cents)  per  pound. 

Dried  apples  are  imported  from  America  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  dealers,  and  are  packed  in  cases  or  barrels.    The  prices  are: 
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Spliced,  30  to  40  pfeimige  (7.14  to  9.52  cents)  per  pound;  cut,  40  to 
60  pfeimige  (9.52  to  14.28  cents)  per  pound. 

Nuts. — The  demand  is  moderate,  and  is  met  in  part  by  local  produc- 
tion. The  importations  include  hazelnuts  from  Italy  and  walnuts  from 
France,  while  Brazil  nuts  and  peanuts  are  purchased  from  wholesale 
merchants  in  Hamburg. 

LIQUORS. 

Wine. — Wine  is  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Greece,  and  there  is  also  a  small  local  production. 

Brandies. — There  is  some  local  production.  The  importations  are 
from  France,  England,  and  Holland. 

Beer. — There  are  large  local  breweries.  Beer  is  also  imported  from 
Bavaria,  and  ale  and  porter  are  imported  from  England. 

Cider. — The  production  is  local,  or  at  least  German,  and  as  the  price 
is  only  35  pfeimige  per  liter  (31.53  cents  per  gallon)  importation  is 
unnecessary.1 

SEEDS. 

Clover  or  other  grass  seeds. — The  consumption  is  large,  as  is  also  the 
local  production.  The  chief  importations  are  from  Eussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Small  quantities  are  brought  from  Canada  and  indirectly 
from  the  United  States.  The  American  article  is  supposed  to  be  infe- 
rior to  the  European  and  the  best  qualities  are  rather  more  expensive. 
The  demand  for  American  clover  is  likely  to  increase  this  spring,  owing 
to  the  poor  harvest  in  Austria.  The  prices  range  from  SO  to  120  marks 
($19.04  to  $28.56)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 

Flaxseed. — There  is  hardly  any  production  of  flaxseed  in  Silesia,  the 
requisite  supply  being  obtained  from  Russia.  Prices  vary  from  24  to 
27  marks  ($5.71  to  $6.43)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  For 
information  regarding  the  production  of  flax  see  my  report  in  the  con- 
sular reports  of  the  Department  of  State  for  January,  1895. 


CASSEL. 

{Report  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Kothe,  consular  agent  at  Cassel,  Germany.) 

[Cassel  (Kassel),  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated 
91  miles  north-northeast  of  Fraukibrt-on-the-Main.  Its  manufactures  include 
cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  fabrics,  machinery,  hardware,  philosophical  instru- 
ments, gloves,  chemicals,  etc.    Population,  in  1885,  64,088;  in  1890,  72,611.] 

This  consular  district  is  situated  in  a  section  of  Germany  that  is 
mainly  devoted  to  mixed  farming,  and  there  is  less  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  it  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country;  nor  is  Cassel,  the 
chief  town,  a  great  trade  center. 

1  American  cider  could  be  profitably  exported  to  Germany  were  it  not  for  the  high 
tariff  imposed  upon  it,  which  is  24  marks  ($5.71)  per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds), 
net  weight,  in  casks,  and  double  that  amount  in  bottles. 
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The  importation  and  consumption  of  some  of  the  products  mentioned 
in  your  circular  is,  however,  considerable,  and  I  will  give  what  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained  from  personal  observation  and  other  sources 
about  the  different  products  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  circular. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — Usually  enough  cattle  are  raised  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
Any  deficiency  is  supplied  from  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Horses. — The  principal  demand  is  for  the  purpose  of  military  service, 
and  that  is  supplied  partly  from  Government  studs  and  partly  by 
importations  from  Denmark,  Hungary,  and  sometimes  Russia,  if  there 
is  no  prohibition  of  exports.  Prices  for  working  hordes  range  from 
$100  to  $150,  for  cavalry  horses  from  $200  to  $300,  and  for  carriage 
horses  from  $200  to  $350. 

Sheep. — Enough  raised  at  home  to  supply  the  demand. 

Mules.— Not  used  at  all. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — Some  wheat  is  raised  in  this  district,  but  there  is  consider- 
able imported  from  the  United  States  and  Austria-Hungary.  The 
demand  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Corn. — Maize  is  but  little  used,  and  only  for  the  occasional  feeding 
of  cattle  and  poultry.    The  demand  is  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

Oats  and  barley. — Enough  is  raised  for  home  consumption. 

Flour. — The  deficiency  is  supplied  from  the  United  States  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

Meal. — Corn  meal  is  not  used,  except  in  the  form  of  certain  fancy 
preparations  which  retail  at  about  12 J  cents  per  pound.  Sufficient 
oatmeal  for  local  consumption  is  produced  in  this  country. 

Glucose. — No  consumption  worth  speaking  of. 

Starch  produced  in  this  country  retails  at  from  5  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese. — Of  cheese  there  is  a  considerable  consumption,  but  it  is 
mostly  produced  at  home,  except  some  finer  grades  imported  from 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  which  retail  at  from  20  to  40  cents 
per  pound.    The  domestic  sells  at  from  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Butter. — There  is  none  imported.  The  domestic  article  retails  at 
from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

Fresh  meats. — Importation  is  prohibited. 

Canned  meat. — Of  American  canned  goods,  especially  corned  beef, 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption.  The  present  wholesale  price-  is 
$11.90  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds).  The  retail  price  is  13.]  cents 
per  pound.    Tongues  retail  at  SO  cents  per  can  of  1£  pounds.  These 
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goods  come  exclusively  from  America  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase. 

Hams. — None  imported  at  present.  The  prices  of  American  goods 
are  lower  than  those  obtained  for  other  goods  of  the  same  class,  but 
the  German  tariff  is  too  high,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  principal  rea- 
son why  no  American  ham  is  sold  here,  although  I  hear  some  complaint 
that  some  of  it  is  too  much  salted  and  that  it  is  too  fat  and  a  little  too 
flabby  for  the  German  taste.  The  people,  therefore,  prefer  their  own 
rye-fed  home  product,  which  in  taste  comes  somewhere  near  the  Amer- 
ican sugar-cured  hams,  the  latter,  however,  being  superior  to  the  best 
German  product.  As  the  Germans  eat  a  great  deal  of  raw  ham,  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  meat,  as  a  guaranty  of  its  freedom  from 
trichinae  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  hog  is  subject  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of  the 
article  in  this  country. 

Bacon. — No  bacon  is  imported  at  present  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 
But  for  that  restriction  there  would  be  a  fair  importation,  the  prices  of 
American  bacon  being  lower  than  those  of  the  bacon  either  of  this  or 
any  other  country  whose  products  are  sold  in  this  market. 

Lard. — There  is  a  large  consumption  and  the  principal  proportion  is 
furnished  by  the  United  States.  The  present  price  is  610.70  per  110.231 
pounds. 

Oleomargarine  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  Most  of  it  made  in 
this  country,  but  some  is  imported  from  Holland.  Prices  range  from 
89.50  to  $11.30  per  110.231  pounds. 

COTTON. 

Raw  cotton. — What  little  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  of 
American  growth  and  is  purchased  at  Bremen. 

Cotton  seed  and  cotton-seed  oil  are  not  handled  here. 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal. — The  consumption  increases  from  year  to 
year.  At  present,  owing  to  the  damaged  condition  of  a  great  part  of 
the  local  grain  crop  by  reason  of  an  extremely  wet  season,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  being  largely  used  for  feeding  purposes,  the 
demand  for  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  is  somewhat  reduced.  The 
price  of  the  American  product  is  about  81.01  at  Hamburg  and  81.14 
at  Oassel  per  115  pounds.  The  prices  of  oil  cake  from  other  countries, 
such  as  the  French  peanut,  the  Italian  sesame,  and  the  Russian  hemp 
and  sunflower,  are  at  present  relatively  as  low  as  that  of  the  American 
article.  While  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  American  product,  there  is 
some  complaint  about  the  packing. 

TOBACCO. 

Of  tobacco  there  is  a  very  large  consumption. 

Unmanufactured. — The  lower  grades  of  tobacco  are  raised  to  some 
extent  in  this  country;  but  the  principal  supplies  of  all  the  higher 
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grades,  as  well  as  of  some  of  tbe  lower,  are  received  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  furnishes  the  larger  share,  Brazil  and  the 
East  and  West  Indian  islands  coming  next,  in  the  order  named. 

Manufactured,. — But  little  manufactured  tobacco  is  imported.  Some 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  American  cigars  are  sold  here,  and  there  is 
also  some  cut  leaf  tobacco  for  smoking  in  pipes  and  for  cigarettes, 
which  comes  about  equally  from  the  United  States  and  some  other 
countries. 

FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits. — There  is  enough  raised  here  for  home  consumption, 
and  there  is  accordingly  none  imported  with  the  exception  of  oranges 
from  Italy. 

Dried  fruits. — A  considerable  quantity  of  evaporated  and  common 
dried  apples,  with  some  peaches  and  other  fruit,  is  consumed  here. 
They  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  and  the  demand  is  on  the 
increase.  The  retail  prices  range  from  10  to  1G  cents  per  pouud  for 
the  American  articles. 

Canned  fruits. — The  high  tariff  restricts  the  consumption  to  the 
better  situated  classes  and  it  is  therefore  not  large.  California  fruit 
(pears,  prunes,  etc.)  retails  at  from  34  to  40  cents  per  2-pound  cans. 

N'uts. — The  demand  is  supplied  by  production  in  this  country. 

LIQUORS. 

Wines. — A  good  deal  is  produced  in  this  country,  but  certain  kinds 
are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  latterly  from  California. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  California  wines  are  sold  at 
retail  in  this  town  : 

Bed  wines  (per  quart  boiile). 


Cents. 

Claret   20 

Zinfandel   24 

Napa  Zinfandel   29 


Cents. 

Burgundy   46 

Port   3"®58 

Sherry   41 

Angelica   43 


Gros  Maucin   37 

The  prices  for  similar  French  and  Spanish  wines  are  from  10  to  25 
per  cent  higher.  These  California  wines  are  well  liked,  and  as  they 
are  pure,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  wines  produced 
in  other  countries,  the  demand  for  them  will  certainly  increase  as  they 
become  better  known.  The  higher  grades  of  California  wines  are  also 
well  adapted  for  improving  the  lower  grades  of  German  wines.  For 
American  wines  other  than  those  of  California  there  seems  to  be  little 
or  no  demand. 

Brandies. — The  brandies  consumed  here  arc  mostly  produced  in  this 
country,  except  some  cognac  brandies,  which  arc  chiefly  imported  from 
France  and  some  from  California.  The  prices  of  the  former  vary  from 
40  cents  to  $3  per  quart  bottle,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  about  S8 
cents. 
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Beer  and  eider. — Beer  and  cider  are  made  in  this  country  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  supply  all  demands. 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  importation  of  seeds  into  this  district. 

I  hear  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
American  products  with  the  exception  of  ham.  The  objection  to  that 
article  may  possibly  be  due  to  prejudice,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  but  for  the  high  tariff  on  ham  and  bacon  there  would  be  a  pretty 
large  sale  of  those  goods. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  to  give  the  prices  of  all  the  products  men- 
tioned in  your  circular,  as  the  quotations  of  most  of  them  vary  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  prices  ruling  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  world.  I  find,  however,  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
American  products  hold  their  own  both  as  to  price  and  quality  with 
the  best  of  corresponding  products  of  other  countries,  and  some  of  the 
American  products  are  certainly  superior  to  those  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  competition. 


FLENSBURG. 

{Report  of  Mr.  H.  Beneke,  consular  cujent  at  Flensburg,  Qermany.) 

[Flenshnrg  is  a  seaport  and  nianufact  uriug  toAvn  in  Sckleswig,  at  the  west  end  of 
Fleusbnrg  Fiord,  an  esfuary  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  most  important  town  in  the 
province,  its  chief  industries  being  sugar  refining,  soap  making,  brewing,  and 
distilling.  Its  Greenland  whale  fisheries  and  its  oyster  trade  are  likewise  of 
considerable  importance.  It  also  has  shipyards,  iron  foundries,  and  glass 
works.    Population  in  1885,  33,315;  in  1890.  36,894.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

(a)  Meat  is  consumed  in  this  province  and  throughout  the  entire 
north  of  Germany  in  large  quantities,  and  the  importation  of  American 
cattle  is  not  unpopular.  Denmark  exports  young  cattle  to  north  Ger- 
many extensively.  They  are  fattened  on  the  excellent  pastures  of  the 
west  coast  of  this  province  and  are  in  part  consumed  here  and  in  part 
sent  south  to  Rhenish  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  elsewhere.  Denmark  also 
exports  fattened  cattle  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  but  they  have  to  be 
killed  immediately  after  leaving  quarantine.  Cattle  from  Denmark, 
imported  by  sea,  can  be  landed  only  at  Kiel. 

(b-c)  Horses  and  sheep  are  exported  from  this  province. 

(d)  Mules  are  unknown  here. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

I  shall  make  a  report  on  cereals  in  a  short  time.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
maize  are  imported  from  Russia,  Turkey,  lioumania,  the  Piver  Plate, 
and  Forth  America. 
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(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

(a)  Cheese  made  in  this  province  is  consumed  here  and  also  ex- 
ported, but  a  good  deal  of  Dutch  and  Swiss  cheese  is  imported.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  assist  American  firms  intending  to  export  cheese. 
The  German  navy  consumes  large  quantities  of  cheap  cheese. 

(b)  There  are  a  great  many  dairy  associations  here,  which  make 
excellent  butter,  the  principal  export  article. 

(4)  MEATS. 

I  think  American  fresh  meat  would  find  a  ready  market  here  if 
lower  in  price  than  the  German.  American  canned  meats,  hams,  and 
bacon  are,  however,  somewhat  discredited.  This  is  due  to  newspaper 
articles  reporting  the  frequent  discovery  of  trichinae  in  American  hams 
and  bacon,  and  the  alleged  discovery  also  of  horse  meat  intermixed 
with  cattle  meat  in  cans.  The  necessity  of  contradicting  these  false 
reports  I  alluded  to  in  my  1893  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  my  1894  report  to  the  Department  of  State. 

(5)  COTTON. 

There  are  no  mills  in  this  district.  Oil  cake  is  imported  from  New 
Orleans. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  manufacturing  industry  in  this  district  is  unimportant 

(7)  FRUITS. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  importation  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  I. 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1893. 

(b)  American  fresh  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  much  appreciated 
here,  although  the  choice  is  limited  and  the  varieties  are  not  very  suit- 
able for  shipment.  Being  too  swashy  and  not  well  packed  they  are 
injured  in  transport. 

(c)  On  October  30, 1894,  I  sent  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State 
concerning  dried  fruits  and  apple  rings,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
below. 

(cZ)  Canned  fruits.— It  would,  I  think,  be  of  great  advantage  to 
American  fruit  growers  if  the  Government  could  get  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  of  60  marks  ($14.28)  for  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds)  brut  (gross) 
on  all  preserves  in  tins  and  glasses,  since  there  is  much  more  fruit  con- 
sumed in  Germany  than  the  country  produces.  Whenever  this  duty  is 
materially  reduced  Germany  will  be  a  capital  market  for  American  pre- 
serves. On  no  account  should  canned  fruits  and  jams,  boiled  down 
without  sugar,  pay  a  higher  duty  than  20  marks  ($4.76)  for  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds). 

(e)  Nuts.—  Walnuts  and  hazelnuts  especially  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities.    They  are  imported  from  France,  Italy,  and  Roumania,  and 
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as  the  duty  is  only  3  marks  per  100  kilograms  (71.4  cents  per  220.402 
pounds)  they  can  be  imported  from  America 

(8)  LIQUORS. 

Cider  can  not  be  profitably  imported  on  account  of  the  high  duty. 

Beer. — I  believe  that  American  beer  can  be  successfully  imported 
into  Germany  if  (1)  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  genuine  Pilsener  beer 
(some  of  it,  1  know,  is  better),  (2)  if  it  wih  stand  the  necessary  transpor- 
tation by  sea,  and  (3)  if  the  empty  barrels  can  be  sold  here. 

There  is  a  drawback  of  about  75  cents  on  100  liters  (151.35  gallons) 
in  favor  of  exported  Austrian  and  Bohemian  beer.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  give  American  brewers  any  further  information  in  my  power. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

[a)  Clover. — Of  these  seeds  the  red  clover  is  imported  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other,  and  principally  from  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  On 
the  whole,  the  people  here  have  an  aversion  to  American  seeds,  and 
clover  especially  is  bought  only  when  very  low  in  price.  The  germina- 
tion of  the  American  clover  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  German 
Clover  from  the  northern  United  States  would  find  a  better  market 
here  if  shipped  with  a  certificate.  Since  the  leaf  of  the  American 
clover  differs  from  that  of  the  German,  I  would  recommend  the  culti- 
vation of  good  Silesian,  Saxon,  or  Bohemian  red  clover  in  America. 

The  following  grass  seeds  are  generally  used  in  Schleswig-Holsteiu : 
(1)  Lolium  italicum,  (2)  Lolium  perenne,  from  England;  (3)  DaciyJis 
glomerata,  (1)  Fcstuca  pratensis,  (5)  Phlcum  pratense,  timothy,  from 
Australia. 

My  remarks  with  reference  to  clover  apply  also  to  American  grass 
seeds  in  general.  Cheap  and  adulterated  American  seeds  were  for- 
merly exported  to  this  country.  This  resulted  in  bad  crops,  and  now 
farmers  have  no  faith  in  American  seeds.  I  am  told  by  our  leading 
seed  merchant  here  that  the  Americans  often  spoil  their  grass  seeds 
by  machine  threshing,  the  shell  of  the  seed  being  injured  and  its  ger- 
minative  power  affected. 

In  Germany  and  Bohemia  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  the  threshing 
being  by  flails.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sent  in  sacks  of  not  less  than  100 
kilograms  (220.1G2  pounds)  each. 

(b)  Flaxseed  is  used  here  only  for  oil  mills.  It  is  imported  (free  of 
duty)  from  Russia,  but  experiments  with  flaxseed  from  the  northern 
United  States  have  been  made  with  tolerable  success.  These  seeds 
were  shipped  from  Chicago  by  sea  in  small  Norwegian  steamers.  With 
every  consignment  there  should  be  a  declaration  of  origin,  certified  by 
a  German  consul.  I  think  flaxseed  oil,  with  a  duty  of  1  marks  per  100 
kilograms  (95.2  cents  for  220. 1G2  pounds),  might  be  profitably  imported, 
and  I  should  be  happy  to  give  assistance  to  merchants  interested  in 
this  trade. 
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REMARKS. 

Ill  conclusion  I  would  remark  that  American  exporters  ought  to 
export  only  the  "best  qualities  of  the  products  they  handle.  Farmers 
in  Germany  prefer  good  qualities  to  low  prices,  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  get  their  fodder,  seeds,  manure,  etc.,  examined  at  the  agricultural 
experiment  schools. 

I  farther  strongly  recommend  the  nomination  of  agents  in  the  differ- 
ent European  States  to  report  to  the  Department  concerning  agricul- 
tural affairs,  as  the  United  States  consuls  have  not  always  the  time  to 
attend  to  these  matters. 


Copy  of  special  report  made  October  SO,  1894. 

In  the  report  I  made  for  1893  I  had  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  the 
discrediting  attacks  made  in  German  papers  upon  American  products, 
and  the  necessity  of  preventing*  such  attacks  in  future  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  trade.  I  then  mentioned  only  American  seeds  (clover, 
timothy,  etc.),  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  adulterated  almost 
to  the  point  of  worthlessness.  Now  I  have  to  mention  another  Ameri- 
can export  article,  namely,  apple  rings.  These  goods  are  purchased 
here  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  owing  to  the  public  being  continually 
warned  against  them  in  the  columns  of  the  German  newspapers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  really  have  a  metallic  taint,  as  is  alleged, 
or  whether  the  allegations  are  false,  and  put  forth  merely  in  the  interest 
of  German  manufacturers.  Should  the  former  be  the  case,  it  is  high 
time  that  its  recurrence  should  be  prevented,  otherwise  the  trade  with 
Germany  will  be  entirely  ruined. 

The  German  market  for  dried  fruits,  especially  for  apples  and  peaches, 
is  a  very  important  one,  the  imports  in  the  year  1892  being  289,573 
centuer  of  109  kilo'grams.1 

Should  the  damaging  statements  in  the  newspapers  be  untrue,  they 
should  be  given  an  authoritative  contradiction,  and,  if  possible,  their 
authors  should  be  prosecuted. 

A  retail  merchant  here  tells  me  that  in  1887  he  sold  27  hundred- 
weight of  American  apple  rings,  and  that  last  year  he  sold  only  2 
hundredweight,  and  these  he  bought  only  with  a  German  certificate 
that  the  fruit  was  free  from  salt  of  tin.  The  same  man  informs  me 
that  the  German  Government  has  recently  examined  common  American 
(yellow)  sun-dried  apples  and  even  found  them  adulterated. 

'The  imports  of  dried  fruits  (not  including  figs,  currants,  and  other  tropical  and 
semitropical  products)  into  Germany  in  1892,  1893,  and  1891  amounted  to  63,839*264, 
70,982,388,  and  75,703,038'pounds  avoirdupois,  respectively.  The  values  of  the  same 
at  the  ports  of  entry  were  $2,610,848,  $2,699,631,  and  $2,879,321,  respectively. 
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STUTTGART. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Johnson,  consul  at  Stuttgart,  Germany.) 

[The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  of  which  Stuttgart  is  the  capital  and  to  which  the 
following  report  has  exclusive  reference,  is  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  has  an  area  of  7,619  square  miles  (-121  square  miles  less  than 
Massachusetts)  and  it  had  a  population  in  1890  of  2,036,522.  About  31  per  cent 
of  its  area  is  covered  with  forests.  Its  fertile  valleys  produce  fruit,  maize 
(corn), wheat,  hops,  and  tobacco.  It  has  iron  and  salt  mines,  and  its  manufactur- 
ing industries  include  machinery,  hardware,  clocks  and  watches,  textile  fab- 
rics, paper,  musical  instruments,  chemicals,  and  toys.  Stuttgart,  the  capital, 
manufactures  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  beer,  chemicals,  jewelry,  musical  and 
scientific  instruments,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  German  book 
trade.    Population  in  1875  was  107,573;  in  1890,  139,817.] 

AX1MALS. 

At  the  present  time  the  iminber  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg  is  quite  abnormal.  At  the  census  of  December  1, 1892,  there  were 
970.588  cattle  of  all  kinds  (calves,  heifers,  bulls,  steers,  oxen,  and  cows) 
in  the  Kingdom,  valued  at  $41,000,000.  In  the  summer  of  1893  came 
the  drought,  and  at  the  extra  census  taken  December  1,  1893,  there 
were  only  774,860  cattle  enumerated.  The  summer  of  1S94  brought  a 
plentiful  harvest,  and  it  is  supposed  the  number  of  cattle  has  considera- 
bly increased.  There  has  been  no  importation  of  cattle  into  TTurtem- 
berg  worth  mentioning.  In  1893  there  were  1,895  head  of  cattle  exported 
to  and  16  head  imported  from  Switzerland,  and  there  were  97,272  sent 
to  and  25,206  received  from  other  parts  of  Germ  an  y. 

On  December  1, 1892,  there  were  101,679  horses  in  Wurtemberg.  valued 
at  810,000,000.  The  extra  census  of  1893  did  not  include  horses,  but  it 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  both  horses  and  sheep  would  have  shown  a 
large  decrease.  The  above  figures  make  the  average  value  per  horse 
rather  less  than  8100.  I  find  the  average  price  paid  for  street-car  horses 
to  be  8200.  A  good  driving  or  riding  horse  can  not  be  had  under  $ 400. 
Horses  are,  however,  extensively  raised,  there  being  seven  large  royal 
breeding  establishments,  and,  to  encourage  breeding,  the  Government 
allows  farmers  to  bring  their  mares  for  service,  charging  from  75  cents 
up.  In  1893  there  were  1,514  horses  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
while  3,259  were  received.  Only  8  horses  were  exported  to  and  6  horses 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Horses  can  be  shipped  at  a  cost  of  3 
pfennige  per  kilometer  per  square  meter  space  (about  1  cent  per  mile 
per  10.7  square  feet  space).  The  importation  of  horses  to  Wurtemberg 
appears  therefore  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  same  census,  that  of  1892,  gives  385,620  head  of  sheep  in  Wur- 
temberg. valued  at  6,424,800  marks,  or  about  81,529,102.  A  good  sheep 
for  the  butcher  will  bring,  however,  about  86  to  87.  In  1893  there 
were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  50.297  head  of  sheep,  and  13,296 
head  were  received  therefrom.    There  were  also  exported  to  Switzer- 
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land  2,248  head,  and  to  France  8,171  head,  with  no  importations  from 
those  countries.  According  to  the  census  of  1892  there  were  but  72 
mules  in  the  entire  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

CEREALS. 

There  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  give  the  number  of  acres  planted 
in  maize  or  corn.  It  is  not  extensively  raised,  and  what  is  grown  is 
exclusively  for  cattle,  it  being  a  firm  belief  among  the  common  people 
that  food  made  from  Indian  meal  produces  skin  diseases  in  human 
beings. 

In  oats  and  barley  there  are  236,410  hectares,  or  about  581,109  acres, 
planted,  yielding  a  crop  of  3,195,758  double  centner,  or  704,530,809 
American  pounds.  The  average  price  for  barley  was  10.24  marks  per 
100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  84.16  cents  per  bushel  of  48  pounds),  and 
for  oats  13.51  marks  per  100  kilograms  (equivalent  to  4G.G7  cents  per 
bushel  of  32  pounds).  There  were  exported  to  Switzerland  455J  tons, 
imported  from  Austria  4,589  tons,  and  imported  from  France  70 J  tons. 
To  other  parts  of  Germany  there  were  sent  29,311  J  tons,  and  there  were 
received  therefrom  35,464J  tons.  A  ton  as  used  in  this  report  equals 
2,204.62  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Flour  and  meal  (com  or  oats). — The  statistics  of  these  articles  are  only 
to  be  had  together.  There  were  32,478 J  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of 
Germany,  and  131,166J  tons  received.  To  foreign  countries  there  were 
exported  705 J  tons,  of  which  67 7^  tons  went  to  Switzerland.  The 
importations  amounted  to  308J  tons,  of  which  247J  tons  came  from 
Austria,  and  about  20  tons  each  from  Italy,  France,  and  Holland. 
Average  price,  40  pfennige  per  kilogram,  or  4.32  cents  per  pound. 

Of  starch  there  were  exported  41  tons  to  Switzerland,  and  there  were 
imported  10J  tons  from  the  same  country  and  3J  tons  from  Austria. 
There  were  also  shipped  318  tons  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  there 
were  3,044  tons  received  therefrom. 

The  average  price  of  butter  in  Wurtemberg  is  2.30  marks  per  kilo- 
gram, or  about  25  cents  per  pound. 

FRESH  MEATS. 

The  average  prices  of  fresh  meats  are  as  follows :  Beef,  1.26  marks 
per  kilogram,  or  about  13.6  cents  per  pound ;  pork,  1.36  marks  per 
kilogram,  or  14.67  cents  per  pound;  veal,  1.36  marks  per  kilogram,  or 
14.67  cents  per  pound,  and  mutton,  1.28  marks  per  kilogram,  or  13.82 
cents  per  pound.  There  were  146£  tons  exported  to  France,  but  there 
were  no  importations  from  foreign  countries,  except  one  shipment  from 
America.  There  were  also  267  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany, 
and  53  tons  received  therefrom.  The  market  price  of  fresh  meat  is 
about  1.70  marks  per  kilogram,  or  18.35  cents  per  pound, 
i 8078— No.  2  5 
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COTTON. 

Of  raw  cotton  there  were  exported  to  Austria  394£  tons;  to  Switzer- 
land 6  tons,  and  to  Italy  5J  tons.  There  were  imported  from  Austria 
1,0G3|  tons j  from  Switzerland,  164  J  tons;  from  Italy,  30  tons;  from 
France,  121  tons;  from  Belgium,  608  tons,  and  from  Holland,  136i  tons, 
the  total  amount  exported  being  406  tons,  and  that  imported  2,123J 
tons.  There  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  2,352J  tons,  and 
received  therefrom  15,304^  tons. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTS. 

In  1892  there  were  planted  32,188  hectares,  or  80,278  acres,  in  wheat, 
from  which  477,981  double  centner,1  or  105,377,453  American  pounds, 
were  harvested.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was  20.30  marks  per 
100  kilograms,  which,  reduced,  would  equal  about  81.31  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds.  Besides  the  above,  there  were  also  planted  181,900  hec- 
tares, or  449,475  acres,  in  spelt,  yielding  2,3G7,780  double  centner,  or 
522,000,779  pounds,  of  grain.  I  find  that  during  this  same  year  Wur- 
temberg  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  2,797  tons  and  that  she 
exported  to  Austria  20  tons  and  to  Switzerland  6,919  tons.  During  the 
same  time  there  were  importations  from  Austria  amounting  to  461  tons 
and  from  Switzerland  to  33J  tons,  while  there  were  received  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  111,579  tons,  leaving  a  net  importation  into  Wurtem- 
berg  for  the  year  of  102,337 h  tons.  With  my  report  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 25,  1894,  to  the  Department  of  State,  regarding  flour,  I  sent  five 
samples  of  such  flour  as  is  used  here,  showing  the  prices  for  different 
qualities  to  vary  from  17.50  marks  (84.1G)  to  27  marks  (86.43)  per  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds).  This  is  from  1.9  to  2.9  cents  per  American 
pound.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  brought  into  Wurtemberg  is  in 
reality  imported  from  foreign  countries  by  way  of  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  there  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 

The  statistics  of  Indian  corn  are  not  kept  separate,  but  include  malt. 
Those  for  1892  show  1,907}  tons  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
20,549  tons  received  therefrom.  To  Switzerland  G30i  tons  were  exported, 
and  from  Austria  2,903  tons  were  imported. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  seed. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  63Si  tons ;  received  from 
other  parts  of  German}',  8,902  tons;  exported  to  Switzerland,  lh  tons; 
imported  from  Austria,  141 J  tons;  from  Switzerland,  424  tons;  from 
Italy,  92J  tons,  and  from  Belgium,  10  tons.  An  increase  of  the  duty  on 
cotton-seed  oil  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  German  Beichstag. 

Oil  cale. — There  were  20  tons  exported  to  Switzerland  in  1892,  10£ 
tons  imported  from  Austria  and  10  tons  imported  from  Holland .  There 


1  Equivalent  to  1,756,291  bushels  of  60  pounds,  or  an  average  of  21.88  bushels  per 
acre. 
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were  sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany  5,000  tons  and  received  from  other 
parts  of  Germany  1,338  tons. 

Cottolcne. — Sent  to  other  x>arts  of  Germany,  5,137  tons :  received  there- 
from, 5,719  tons.  Imported  from  Austria,  111J  tons;  from  Switzerland, 
14  tons ;  from  Italy,  89  tons;  from  France,  43  tons 5  from  Belgium,  160£ 
tons,  and  from  Holland,  25  tons.  Exported  to  Russia,  01  tons;  to  Aus- 
tria 08 J  tons;  to  Switzerland,  154J  tons;  to  Italy,  2|  tons;  to  Luxem- 
burg, 45  tons;  to  Belgium,  6J  tons,  and  to  Holland  12£  tons. 

TOBACCO. 

Unmanufactured. — Imported  from  Austria,  21  tons;  from  Belgium,  2 
tons,  and  from  Holland,  7 J  tons.  There  was  no  direct  export  to  foreign 
countries,  but  there  were  brought  from  other  parts  of  Germany  1,770 
tons,  of  which  402  tons  came  from  Hamburg,  and  there  were  sent  to 
other  parts  of  Germany  525J  tons. 

FRESH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Statistics  are  kept  regarding  ATegetables  only.  Sent  to  other  parts 
of  Germany,  4,709  tons.  Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  10,779 
tons.  Exportexl  to  Austria,  4J  tons;  to  Switzerland,  296J  tons;  to 
France,  6  tons;  to  Belgium,  one-half  ton,  and  to  Holland,  1  ton.  Im- 
ported from  Austria,  3,039  tons;  from  Switzerland,  21,419  tons;  from 
Italy,  3, 206 J  tons;  from  France,  64J  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  4  tons; 
from  Belgium,  2,255  tons;  from  Holland,  55  tons,  and  imported,  30,043 
tons.  The  average  price  per  100  kilograms  was,  pease,  36.77  marks 
(3.97  cents  per  pound);  beans,  31.57  marks  (3.4  cents  per  pound); 
potatoes,  6.96  marks  (7  mills  per  pound), 

WINES. 

Exported  to  Switzerland  4i  tons  and  to  Italy  one-half  ton.  Imported 
from  Austria,  617 J  tons;  from  Switzerland,  72 J  tons;  from  Italy,  2,444^ 
tons;  from  France,  27  tons;  from  Luxemburg,  one-half  ton,  and  from 
Holland,  11  tons.  Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  771J  tons,  and 
received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  21,617 J  tons. 

Brandies  and  spirits. — Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  2,007^  tons. 
Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  3,015  tons.  Exported  to  Switz- 
erland, 1  ton,  and  to  France,  1  ton.  No  direct  importation  from  foreign 
countries. 

Beer. — No  beer  is  exported.  Imported  from  Austria,  2,521  tons. 
Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,621  tons.  Received  from  other  parts 
of  Germany,  5,391  tons,  of  which  4,122  tons  were  from  Bavaria. 

Clover  and  other  grass  seeds. — (All  seeds  are  included  in  the  figures 
given  below  except  oil  seeds.)  Sent  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,273 
tons.  Received  from  other  parts  of  Germany,  1,1743  tons.  Exported 
to  Austria,  10  tons;   to  Switzerland,  17  tons,  and  to  Italy,  11  tons. 
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Imported  from  Austria,  161£tons;  from  Switzerland,  1  ton;  from  Italy, 
277 J  tons;  from  France,  139 J  tons;  from  Belgium,  21J  tons,  and  from 
Holland,  one-half  ton. 

I  Lave  omitted  to  make  any  mention  of  dried  fruits,  canned  fruits, 
nuts,  cider,  manufactured  tobacco,  etc.,  for  the  reason  that  the  indus- 
try, if  cultivated  at  all  in  Wurtemberg,  is  so  insignificant  that  statistics 
relating  to  it  can  not  be  obtained. 


MUNICH. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Ralph  Steiner,  consul  at  Munich,  Germany.) 

[Munich  (Miinchen),  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  the  second  city  in 
Germany  in  point  of  population.  It  is  situated  4.40  miles  south-southwest  of 
Berlin  and  272  miles  west  of  Vienna.  Aside  from  its  famous  breweries,  which 
produce  annually  about  50,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  three-fourths  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  city  itself,  its  important  manufacturing  industries  have  a  decidedly 
artistic  character.  They  include  bronze  foundries,  porcelain  manufactories,  aud 
stained-glassworks  (all  founded  by  the  Government),  lithographing  and  engrav- 
ing works,  and  the  manufacture  of  optical  and  mathematical  instruments. 
Population  in  1880,  230,023;  in  1890,  350,594.] 

ANIMALS. 

(a)  The  number  of  cattle  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  32S,017 ; 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  41,071 ;  in  Suabia,  05,27c1 

Cattle  are  largely  raised  in  Bavaria,  but  as  they  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply  in  Austria,  they  are  also  extensively  imported  from  there. 

Cattle  are  sold  per  head  at  the  different  cattle  markets,  where  they 
are  strictly  inspected  by  Government  veterinary  officers.  The  prices 
are:  Oxen,  per  head,  from  $82.11  to  $136,855  cows,  per  head,  from 
$53.55  to  $83.30;  calves,  per  head,  from  $7.61  to  811.42. 

(b)  The  number  of  horses  sold  per  annum  in  Upper  Bavaria  is  5,890; 
in  Lower  Bavaria,  3,617 ;  in  Suabia,  1,910.2 

Horses  are  just  beginning  to  be  raised  in  Bavaria.  They  arc  as  yet 
largely  imported.  They  are  imported  into  Bavaria  from  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  North  Germany,  the  major  portion  coming  from  Austria. 
They  are  sold  at  from  $166  to  $476  per  head. 

(c)  Sheep  are  being  less  and  less  raised  in  Bavaria  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  paid  for  wool  and  meat  and  of  the  high  tariff  charged  for 
their  introduction  into  France,  the  principal  market.     Sheep  sold 

•It  is  not  stated  whether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years,  nor  yet  whether  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  cattle  sold 
for  slaughter. 

-It  is  not  stated  whether  these  are  the  numbers  for  a  particular  year  or  the  aver- 
ages for  a  series  of  years. 
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monthly  in  Munich.  3,727.]    Sheep  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
home  consumption,  but  the  number  decreases  each  year  for  the  reasons 
before  mentioned.    They  are  sold  at  from  $7.14  to  $11.90  per  pair. 
(d)  Mules  are  not  used  in  Bavaria,  oxen  taking  their  place. 

CEREALS. 

(a)  Wheat  is  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
almost  altogether  upon  importations  for  their  supply,  very  little  wheat 
being  grown  in  the  country.  America  furnishes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  supply,  but  a  great  deal  is  also  imported  from  Russia,  Servia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Eoumania,  especially  since  favorable  commercial  treaties 
were  concluded  with  those  countries.  Wheat  is  sold  by  the  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds),  at  from  $3.04  to  $3.57.  American  wheat  con- 
trols the  market,  being  the  cheapest  and  best. 

(b)  Corn  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  Bavaria  for  fattening  purposes 
as  feed  for  cattle.  A  new  feature  in  agriculture  here  is  that  corn  is  very 
much  used  as  food  for  fattening,  and  is  brought  into  Bavaria  at  low 
prices  and  in  great  quantities.  It  is  universally  used  for  this  purpose. 
Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  on  importations  for  their  supply. 
America,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  furnish  the  major  portion  of 
the  supply.  It  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.4G2  pounds),  at  from 
$2.73  to  $2.85. 

(c)  Oats  and  barley  are  used  in  great  quantities  for  feed,  and  barley 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
importations  for  their  supply.  Oats  are  imported  from  Hungary  and 
Eoumania ;  barley  from  Hungary,  in  great  quantities.  Oats  are  sold 
by  the  100  kilograms  (220.4G2  pounds),  at  from  $2.52  to  $3.09.  Barley 
by  the  100  kilograms,  at  the  following  prices :  Bavarian,  $2.95  to  $4.16; 
Hungarian,  $3.69  to  $4.64  ;  Moravian,  $4.28  to  $4.88. 

(d)  Flour  is  largely  consumed.  A  great  deal  is  imported.  The  home 
milling  industry  is  injured  by  the  low  prices  charged  for  grinding  at 
the  mills  of  Austria  and  North  Germany.  Austria  and  North  Germany 
furnish  the  supply.  Flour  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds), 
at  $5.66. 

(e)  Oat  and  corn  meal  are  not  largely  consumed.  Home  production 
is  again  limited  by  the  competition  of  foreign  mills.  The  supply  is 
obtained  out  of  the  country.  Corn  meal  is  mostly  imported  from  Italy, 
oatmeal  from  North  Germany.  Meal  is  sold  by  the  100  kilograms 
(220.462  pounds),  at  $4.71. 

(f)  Glucose  seems  to  be  unknown  in  Bavaria. 

(g)  Starch  is  used  in  large  quantities.  Consumers  do  not  depend 
upon  importations.  It  comes  in  large  quantities  from  the  distilleries 
where  potatoes  are  used  for  distilling  purposes.  It  is  sold  by  the  100 
kilograms  (220.462  pounds),  at  $2.26. 


irThis  is  probably  a  monthly  average,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  length  of 
time  it  covers  nor  whether  the  reference  is  exclusively  to  sheep  sold  for  slaughter. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Cheese  is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  Consumers  depend  to 
quite  an  extent  upon  importations,  although  a  great  deal  of  cheese  is 
made  in  the  country.  Hard  cheeses  come  from  Switzerland,  soft 
cheeses  are  extensively  made  in  Bavaria  on  the  mountains. 

(b)  Butter  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  here, 
but  is  also  imported  from  Switzerland.  Swiss  butter  is  sold  at  $45122 
per  100  kilograms  (220.462  pounds). 

MEATS. 

(a)  Fresh  meats  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  although  the  poor 
people  and  farmers  use  very  little.  Price  of  fresh  meats  per  100  kilo- 
grams (220.462  pounds),  $17.98;  beef  per  pound,  16  to  28  cents  5  veal,  16 
to  18  cents;  pork,  18  to  20  cents. 

(b)  ETot  a  great  consumption  of  canned  meats.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  are  imported  from  Xortk  and 
South  America. 

(e)  Hams  are  consumed  in  great  quantities.  Consumers  depend 
upon  importations  for  their  supply.  They  come  from  [North  Germany 
(Westphalia),  also  from  Prague  and  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

(d)  Bacon  is  largely  consumed.  It  is  not  imported.  The  cost  per 
pound  is  from  21  to  25  cents. 

(e)  Lard  is  not  extensively  used  except  for  cooking  xmrposes. 

(/)  Oleomargarine  is  little  used — only  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
made  in  Suabia,  and  there  is  a  large  factory  in  Munich,  but  the  use  of 
it  is  decreasing.  It  is  not  imported.  The  price  per  pound  is  from  15 
to  18  cents. 

COTTON. 

(a)  Raw  cotton  is  largely  used.  Consumers  depend  for  their  supply 
wholly  upon  importations.  It  is  imported  from  America,  India,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Egypt. 

(b)  Cotton  seed  is  not  used  in  great  quantities,  as  manufacturers  can 
not  make  oil,  etc.,  as  well  and  cheaply  as  it  is  done  in  America.  Con- 
sumers depend  wholly  upon  importations.  America  furnishes  the 
major  portion  of  the  supply. 

(c)  A  great  deal  of  cotton-seed  oil  is  used  here,  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  soai).  Consumers  depend  almost  entirely  upon  impor- 
tations, as  cotton-seed  oil  can  not  be  made  cheaply  enough  here. 
America  furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  supply,  her  prices  being- 
lower  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  quality  better. 

(d)  Oil  cake  is  used  extensively  as  feed  for  cattle,  especially  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  harvest  in  feed  grain.    It  is  not  imported. 

(e)  Cottolene  does  not  seem  to  be  known  here.  Cotton-seed  oil  is 
used  for  cooking  purposes. 
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TOBACCO. 

(a)  Tiiere  is  a  great  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Bavaria,  and  it  lias 
been  very  cheap,  but  within  tlie  last  few  years  a  high  tax  which  lias 
been  levied  by  tlie  Government  on  tobacco  bas  lessened  the  consump- 
tion. Unmanufactured  tobacco  is  largely  imported,  but  is  also  grown 
to  quite  an  extent  in  the  Palatine  district.  It  is  imported  from  America, 
Brazil,  Sumatra,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  unmanufactured  leaves 
cost  by  the  20  centners  (2,000  pounds)  $1GG.12. 

(b)  Tobacco  is  consumed  in  great  quantities  in  Bavaria.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  supply  is  manufactured  here,  but  a  great  deal  is  imported 
from  all  over  the  world — Spain,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  America. 

FRUITS, 

(a)  There  is  a  large  consumption  of  fresh  fruits.  A  great  deal  of 
fruit  grown  here,  but  also  imported  from  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  and  Italy. 

Apples,  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $4.28  to  $7.14 ;  Italian 
apples,  per  50  kilograms,  $3.80  to  $4.28  5  Tyrolian  apples,  per  50  kilo- 
grams, $7.14 ;  oranges,  per  box,  $2.14  to  $2.38 ;  lemons,  per  box,  $2.14 
to  $2.38 ;  basket  oranges,  per  50  kilograms, $2.61  to  $2.85. 

(b)  There  is  quite  a  consumption  of  dried  fruits.  The  home  market 
is  injured  by  the  cheapness  of  foreign  dried  fruits,  but  prunes  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities.  Cheap  dried  fruit  is  imported  from  Servia. 
Cost  of  prunes  per  pound,  from  5  to  6  cents  5  Turkish  prunes,  per  50 
kilograms,  $3.09. 

(c)  There  is  a  small  consumption  of  canned  fruits.  They  are  usually 
imported,  but  some  are  well  made  here.  France  furnishes  the  greatest 
supply. 

(d)  Nuts  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  used  a  great  deal 
in  cooking.  Unless  the  harvest  is  bad,  nuts  are  not  extensively  im- 
ported. In  time  of  bad  harvest  they  are  imported  from  France  and 
the  Khine.  Price  of  hazelnuts,  per  50  kilograms  (110.231  pounds),  $5.05 ; 
of  walnuts,  $4.76. 

LIQUORS. 

(a)  Wines  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  are  mostly  imported 
from  the  Tyrol,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  Rhine.  Much  com- 
plaint has  recently  been  made  of  poor  wine  received  from  Italy.  Italian 
wine  can  not  be  sold. 

(b)  A  great  amount  of  brandy  is  consumed  in  Bavaria,  but  the  con- 
sumption is  more  and  more  affected  by  the  consumption  of  beer.  Con- 
sumers depend  almost  altogether  on  home  manufacture,  nearly  every 
farmer  having  a  distillery  on  his  farm.  The  best  brandy  comes  from 
France. 

(c)  Beer  is  a  great  feature  in  agriculture*  here,  as  so  much  barley  and 
hops  are  used  in  its  preparation,  and  these  can  afterwards  be  used  for 
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feed.  There  is  an  immense  consumption.  It  is  not  imported.  Price 
per  100  liters  (20.42  gallons),  from  $4.04  to  $4.52. 

(c)  Gider  is  not  much  consumed,  and  is  not  made  in  Bavaria.  It  is 
imported  from  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Baden. 

Liquors  consumed  in  Bavaria  per  annum,  274,708,400  liters  (72,586,942 
gallons). 

SEEDS. 

(a)  Clover  seed  is  extensively  used,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  imported, 
but  it  is  also  raised  here.  America  furnishes  the  greatest  supply.  The 
price  of  clover  or  other  grass  seeds  per  100  kilograms  (220.402  pounds) 
is  $30.94.   The  best  clover  seed  comes  from  America. 

(6)  Flaxseed  is  extensively  used  here.  Not  much  is  imported  but  a 
great  deal  is  exported.  The  market  is  good.  A  small  quantity  is 
imported  from  Kussia.  The  price  of  flaxseed  per  50  kilograms  (110.231 
pounds)  is  from  $5.95  to  $6,665  Russian,  from  $9.52  to  $14.28. 

4 


NUREMBERG. 

(Report  of  Mr.  William  J.  Black,  consul  at  Nuremberg,  Germany.) 

[The  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg  (Niirnberg),  long  the  commercial,  industrial,  and 
literary  center  of  Germany  and  still  the  most  important  seat  of  trade  and  man- 
ufactures in  the  southern  part  of  the  Empire,  is  situated  in  Bavaria,  95  miles 
north  by  west  of  Munich  and  145  .miles  east-southeast  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Nuremberg  has  the  most  important  hop  market  on  the  European  continent  aud 
exports  hops  in  vast  quantities.  It  has  also  a  large  export  trade  in  wood,  bone, 
ivory,  metal  carvings,  and  in  toys  and  dolls.  Besides  these  articles,  its  two 
hundred  or  more  factories  manufacture  railroad  cars,  chemicals,  lead  pencils, 
watches,  clocks,  looking-glasses,  globes,  etc.  Population  in  1875,  91,018;  in 
1890,  112,590.] 

(1)  ANIMALS. 

Animals  slaughtered  within  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  year 
1893:  11,944  fattened  steers,  1,902  bulls,  2,274  cows,  "2,438  other  cattle, 
27,723  calves,  25,278  sheep,  37  goats,  67,884  pigs,  and  558  horses.  Ani- 
mals brought  slaughtered  into  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during  the  same 
period:  10,817  calves,  231  sheep,  28S  lambs,  7  goats,  and  778  pigs. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  country  of  origin  of  the  animals 
brought  into  the  Nuremberg  market  during  the  year  1893: 


From— 

Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Italy  

18 
1.183 
74 

534 
11.  857 
1,036 
505 
6,  348 
886 
63,683 

Northern  Germany  

Bavaria  

45.  460 

The  foregoing  statistics  were  taken  from  those  reported  for  the  year 
1893,  in  which  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  cattle  (especially  of 
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August   $G.50to$8.  25 


September 


75®  8.50 


October   6.00©  8.25 

November   6.00®  8.25 

December   6.  00®  7.  75 


local  origin)  were  brought  to  the  Nuremberg  market  for  sale  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  forage  crops. 

The  following  figures  show  the  drop  in  prices  per  110  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  live  stock  (steers)  in  1893,  as  the  increasing  scarcity  of  forage 
caused  the  peasants  to  sell  so  much  of  their  stock  as  they  were  unable 
to  feed : 

March   $8.  00®$8.  50 

April   7.50®  8.00 

May   6.  25®  7. 25 

June   5.75®  6.50 

July   5.  75®  7.  00 

Reckoning  the  average  price  per  head  of  cattle  at  $G0,  of  calves  at 
$10,  of  sheep  at  $3.50,  of  goats  at  $2.50,  and  of  pigs  at  $12,  the  total 
sales  of  animals  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1893  (including 
$G,500  for  horses)  amounted  to  about  $1,538,000. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  this  city  in  the  year  1891  amounted  to 
140  pounds  per  capita,  while  in  the  year  1893,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  meat,  it  rose  to  145J  pounds  per  capita. 

(2)  CEREALS. 

Bavaria  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  to  supply  its  own  wants, 
and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  importations  of  this  grain  from  Hungary, 
Bourn  ania,  Eussia,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
amount  of  American  wheat  consumed,  as  the  importations  are  not  direct, 
but  are  made  almost  entirely  through  importers  in  Mannheim,  that  city 
being  the  center  for  the  importation  of  grain  into  south  Germany. 

Rye  is  not  usually  imported  into  Bavaria  from  America.  The  only 
instance  I  have  heard  of  its  ever  being  brought  here  was  in  1891,  when 
some  Canadian  rye  was  imported  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for 
grain  resulting  from  a  shortage  in  the  local  crops. 

Wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  is  not,  I  am  informed,  at  present 
used  in  Bavaria.  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  it  previous  to  the 
year  1881,  but  without  success.  The  quality  and  manner  of  grinding 
our  flour  did  not  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Bavarian  bakers. 
The  flour  mostly  used  is  of  Bavarian  and  Hungarian  brands. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  for  grain,  as  given  by  the  report  of 
February  2, 1895,  of  the  Nuremberg  Produce  Exchange : 

[Per  110.231  pounds  avoirdupois.] 


Wheat,  Roumanian  

Wheat,  Bavarian  (Niederbayern) . 
Wheat,  Bavarian  (Oberpfalz)  


Barley,  Bavarian  (Frauken) . 

Barley,  Bohemian  

Oats  


German 
money. 


Marks. 
8.  00  3  8.35 
7.0037.  CO 
6.5036.70 
5.  60  35.  80 
8.0038.35 
8.  00  3  9.  25 
5.  70®  6.  35 


United  States 
money. 


Dollars. 
1.905)1.90 
1.6731.81 
1.552)1.59 
1.33®1.38 
1.9031.99 
1.9032.20 
1.3031.51 
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There  is  no  starch  imported  into  this  country. 

The  amount  of  glucose  produced  more  than  meets  the  requirements 
of  Bavaria,  and  consequently  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
that  article. 

(3)  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Of  cheese  the  limburger  brand  is  probably  consumed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other.  Its  consumption  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  sold  in  the  wholesale  trade  at  from  30  to  40 
marks  per  50  kilograms  (equal  to  86.48  to  88.64  per  100  English  pounds.) 

No  American  cheese  is  imported,  but  English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Dutch  cheeses  have  a  greater  or  less  sale.  The  last  named  is  probably 
most  in  demand. 

Bavaria's  production  of  butter  is  quite  sufficient  for  her  own  require 
ments. 

(4)  CANNED  MEATS. 

Importations  of  these  goods  from  the  United  States  are  made  through 
agencies  located  at  seaports  like  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  or  in  large  inland 
cities  like  Leipsic  or  Frankfort.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  official 
statistics  to  be  had  of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  district.  I  am 
informed,  however,  that  it  is  very  large,  especially  as  regards  tongue 
and  corned  beef.  Of  the  other  canned*  goods  some  little  corn  of  an 
American  brand  is  sold  here,  but  the  canned  tomatoes  (the  consumption 
of  AThich  has  of  late  years  largely  increased  and  now  appears  to  be 
quite  extensive,  judging  from  the  number  of  stores  which  keep  themx. 
are  the  production  entirely  of  Germany.  They  are  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing retail  prices:  One-half  pound  cans,  9  cents;  1-pound  cans,  14  cents. 
2-pound  cans,  25  cents. 

(6)  TOBACCO. 

Considerable  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  imported  into  Bavaria  for 
cigar  making;  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  cigars  manufactured  in  this  King- 
dom are  made  from  imported  tobacco.  The  supply  comes  indirectly 
from  the  West  Indies  through  houses  in  Bremen,  from  the  East  Indies 
through  importers  in  Holland,  and  from  Connecticut,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia  in  the  United  States.  £To  figures  can  be  given  as  to  the 
amount,  as  no  official  statistics  exist  concerning  the  importation  or 
consumption  of  this  article,  either  manufactured  or  unmanufactured. 
Tobacco  from  the  United  States  is  in  great  favor  and  is  largely  used, 
especially  the  so-called  seed-leaf  tobacco.  Cut  tobacco  for  smoking 
and  also  cigarettes  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  cigars  consumed  it  is  estimated  that  about  90 
per  cent  are  of  the  cheap  brands,  and  of  the  other  10  per  cent,  but  a 
small  quantity  is  of  Havana  make. 

(7)  FRUITS. 

Besides  the  home  growth,  this  market  is  supplied  with  fresh  fruits 
from  the  neighboring  countries,  especially  Austria  and  Italy,  whence 
comes  orange,  peaches,  apples,  etc. 
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Canned  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  sold  here  to  some  extent, 
and  on  account  of  their  natural  flavor  they  are  given  a  preference  over 
those  of  German  make,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  high  duty  of  GO  marks 
per  100  kilograms  (equal  to  $6.48  per  100  pounds)  prevents  any  mate- 
rial extension  of  this  trade. 

Evaporated  apples,  as  well  as  apricots,  from  the  United  States,  are 
sold  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  are  imported  through  Ham- 
burg or  Frankfort  houses,  and  retail  at  the  following  prices:  Dried 
apples,  17  cents  per  pound ;  dried  apricots,  21  cents  per  pound.  The 
dried  prunes  sold  here  are  either  French  or  Bosnian.  The  French  are 
sold  at  from  10  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  size,  the  Bosnian  at 
7  J  cents  per  pound. 

(8)  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

The  principal  alcoholic  liquor  consumed  in  this  district  is  brandy, 
which  is  mostly  the  production  of  German  distilleries.  Bum  is  imported 
from  Jamaica,  through  England,  and  arrack  de  Batavia  through  Amster- 
dam houses.  Some  little  American  whisky  is  sold  here,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  lately  a  considerable  amount  of  California  cognac 
has  been  imported  through  Breineu  houses  and  has  been  used  for 
mixing  with  the  common  sorts  of  German  cognac.  California  cognac 
is,  of  course,  cheaper  than  its  French  competitor,  and  is  purchased 
through  Bremen  at  the  rate  of  160  marks  per  100  liters  (equal  to  $1.44 
per  gallon).  The  defect  charged  to  it  is  that  it  possesses  somewhat  of 
an  earthy  flavor.  Of  all  foreign  alcoholic  liquors  French  cognac  has 
the  greatest  consumption,  and  on  account  of  its  reputation  and  superior 
quality  it  commands  the  highest  price. 

Beer. — Bavaria  is  the  home  of  beer.  It  is  the  great  national  drink, 
and  the  article  produced  in  this  country  is  probably  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foreign  beer  imported,  and  that  is 
mostly  Pilsener. 

Nuremberg  has  16  breweries,  which  in  the  year  1894  produced  about 
14,457,126  gallons  of  beer. 

Cider. — The  consumption  of  cider  has  of  late  years  largely  increased. 
Its  wholesale  price  is  from  18  to  26  pfennige  per  liter  (equal  to  from 
4.1  to  5.9  cents  per  quart),  according  to  quality.  It  is  the  production 
either  of  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  or  Wurtemberg.  None  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

(9)  SEEDS. 

Clover  seed  is  the  seed  principally  imported  into  Bavaria.  It  comes 
mostly  from  Austria-Hungary  and  the  United  States.  The  home-grown 
seed  is  preferred  by  the  peasants,  and  for  that  reason  it  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  imported  article.  The  average  price  is  from 
$10.70  to  $12.90  per  112  pounds.  The  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  importers  in  Hamburg. 
No  foreign  flaxseed  is  brought  into  Bavaria. 
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Marfttior  store  prices  of  food  and  other  daily  necessaries  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  during 

the  month  of  January,  1895. 

[One  German  pound  equals  1.10231  pounds  avoirdupois.] 


German 
money. 


1.  Bread  and  flour. 


Rye  bread,  first  quality  

Rye  bread,  second  quality. . . 
Wheat  bread,  first  quality. . . 
Wheat  bread,  second  quality 

Mixed  bread  

Wheat  flour,  No.  0  

Wheat  flour,  No.  1  

Wheat  flour,  No.  2  

Wheat  flour,  No.  3  

Rye  flour,  fine  

Rye  flour,  ordinary  

Groats  


Marks. 

.12®  0.14 
.09®  .11 
.30 
.20 

12®  .13 
19®  .23 
18®    .  20 


17® 
16® 
14® 
12® 
19® 


2.  Meats,  etc. 


Beet  

Beef  (cows  and  balls). 
Pork  


Pork,  smoked 
Veal  


Mutton  

Lard  

Beef-fat,  raw  

Small  pigs,  apiece   

Tallow,  raw  per  100  pounds. . 

Tallow  candles  per  pound. . 

Soap  do  

3.  Grain,  leguminous  plants. 

Wheat  per  200  pounds. . 

Rye  do  

Barley  do  

Oats.".  do.... 

Millet  per  pound. . 

Lentils  do  

Pease  do  

Barley,  for  cooking  do  

Oatmeal  do  

Rice  do  

Salt  ... ,  do  


70®  .75 
60®  .65 
65®  .70 
80®  1.10 
65®  .  75 
60®  .70 
70®  .  80 
45®  .50 
00®  12.  00 
00  5  30.  CO 
40®  .45 
,20®  .30 


79®  17.  75 
82®11.53 
39  a  17.39 
82®  12.  53 
15®  .20 
16®  .30 
14®  .18 
16®  .  32 
28®  .  35 
18®  .  30 
10®  .11 


United  States 
monej-. 


4.  Poultry,  eggs,  butter,  etc. 


Geese,  cleaned 

Ducks  

Chickens  


.per  head. 

 dn... 

 do... 


Pigeons  per  pair. 

Eggs,  fresh  each. 

Eggs,  fresh  per  5  dozen. 

Eggs,  preserved  in  lime  each. 

Eggs,  preserved  in  lime  per  5  dozen. 

Butter,  finest  per  pound. 

Butter,  country  do. . . 

Beef  fat,  rendered  do... 

Potatoes  do... 

Potatoes  per  100  pounds. 


4.00® 
2.00® 
1.00® 
.90® 

3.60® 

2.  80® 

.90® 
.95® 


4.  50 

2.  40 
1.50 
1.00 

.07 
4.  00 
.05 

3.  00 
1.35 
1.10 
1.00 

.03 
2.90 


5.  Fish. 


Carp . 


per  pound. 


?5®  .80 


0.  Beer  and  other  liquids. 


Beer  

Export  beer 
Wheat  beer. 

Vinegar  

Milk  


.per  liter  (1.0567  quart 

 do 

 do 

 do 

 do 


s).. 


Salad  oil  

Rape  oil  

Petroleum  

Spirits  of  alcohol. 


26® 

10® 
18® 
00® 
70® 
17® 
28® 


.  24 
.30 
.24 
.11 
.20 
1.80 
.80 
.18 
.32 


7.  Wood,  coal,  and  coke. 

Beech  wood  per  cubic  meter  (a) 

Birch  wood  do. . 

a  One  cubic  meter  equals  1.30S  cubic  -\ards. 


10.  00  a  11.00 
8.00 


Dollars. 

0.  0286 SO.  03 J 
.0214®  .0262 
-07| 
.04J 
.0286®  .03^ 
.0452®  .0547 
.0428®  .0476 
.0391®  .0428 
.0381®  .0405 
.03^  ®  .0381 
.0286®  .03fl„ 
.0452®  .0524 


.1666®  . 

.1428®  . 

.  1547®  . 

.1904®  . 

.1547®  . 

.1428®  . 

.1666®  . 

.1071®  . 
1.43  ®2. 
4.75  ®7. 

.0952®  . 

.043  @ 


3.28  ®4. 
2.58  ®2. 
3.19  *®4. 
2.81  ®2. 

.0357®  . 

.0381®  . 

.03i  ®  . 

.0381®  . 

.0066®  . 

.0428®  . 

.0238®  . 


1785 

1547 

1666 

2618 

1785 

1666 

1904 

119 

86 

m 

1071 

07£ 


22 

74 

14 

98 

0476 

0714 

0428 

0762 

08^ 

07* 

02G2 


,95  ft  1.07 
.48  ®  .57 
24  ®  .36 
,22    ®  .24 

.0167 
,8508®  .95 

.0119 
.67    ®  .71 

.3213 
.21    ®  .26 
,2261®  .238 

.0071 
60    9  .69 


18    ®  .19 


.0571 
.0618®  .0714 

.  0571 
.0238®  .0262 
.0428®  .0476 
.0238®  .4284 
.1666  5  .1904 
.0405®  .0428 
.0660  5  .0762 


2  38  ©2.62 
1.90 
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7.  Wood,  coal,  and  coke— Continued. 

Firwood  per  cubic  motor  (a) . 

Pino  wood  do. . . 

Coal  per  100  pounds. 

Peat  coal  do... 

Coke  do. . . 

8.  Hay  and  straw. 

Hay  per  100  kilograms  (b). 

Straw  do. . . 

9.  Sugar  (beet  sugar). 

Sugar  in  loaves  per  pound. 

Sugar  in  cubes  do... 


German 
money. 


Marks. 
.35®  5.00 
8.  70 
.20®  1.45 
.90®  .95 
.35®  1.45 


4.47®  5.78 
3.49®  3.69 


United  States 
money. 


Dollar  ft. 
,75  ®1.90 
2.  07 
,2856®  .3451 
,2142®  .2261 
,3213®  .3451 


1.06i 
.831 


1.38 


.0571 
,0714®  .08^ 


a  One  cubic  meter  equal  1.  308  cubic  yards. 

b  One  kilogram  equals  220.462  pounds  avoirdupois. 


Fattened  Poultry,  Tongues,  Ham,  Canned  Goods. 

Turkeys,  weigbing  from  5  to  12  pounds  avoirdupois,  prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $3.30  apiece. 
Ducks,  weigbing  from  2£  to  4  pounds  avoirdupois,  prices  range  from  60  cents  to  $1  apiece. 
Poulards,  capons,  weigbing  from  3  to  7  pounds,  prices  range  from  $1.20  to  $2.40  apiece. 
Cbickens,  fattened,  weighing  about  1§  pounds,  prices  range  from  40  to  50  cents. 
American  tongue,  in  cans,  fresb,  70  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois. 

American  tongue,  smoked,  weighing  from  2  to  2\  pounds  avoirdupois,  $1  to  $1.30  apiece,  according 
to  size. 

American  corned  beef,  in  cans  of  1  pound,  18  cents ;  2  pounds,  33  cents ;  6  pounds,  96  cents. 
Ham,  German,  raw,  30  cents  per  pound  avoirdupois;  boiled,  50  cents. 
Oranges,  30  to  40  cents  per  dozen. 


MANNHEIM. 

{Report  of  Mr.  Max  Goldfnger,  consul  at  Mannheim,  Germany.) 

[Mannheim,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  has  an  extensive  harbor  and  docks,  and  the  adjoining  freight  depot 
and  warehouses  cover  400  acres  of  ground.  Although  364  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Rhine  up  to  this  point  and  for  some  little  distance  above  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  from  500  to  600  tons,  and  upward  of  3,000  river  craft,  carrying  700,000 
tons  of  goods,  visit  Mannheim  annually.  Its  manufactures  include  machinery, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  sugar,  carpets,  wall  papers,  and  india  rubber,  and  it  also 
has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  oil,  timber,  hops,  coffee,  etc.  Population  in  1880, 
53,545;  in  1890,  79, 058. J 

The  roost  important  agricultural  products  imported  into  this  consular 
district  from  the  United  States  are  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  seeds. 
There  are  also  imported  in  small  quantities  various  kinds  of  raw  meat, 
fruits,  liquors,  butter,  and  cheese. 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle  and  horses  are  brought  into  this  district  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  local  stock  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  furnish  most  of  the  cattle,  and  horses  are 
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imported  from  north  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  Cattle  are  sold 
at  from  $14.28  to  about  $14.42  per  hundredweight.  A7nerican  cattle 
have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  Baden  markets.  Baden  has  a  very 
good  quality  of  cattle,  but  the  number  is  small  and  the  prices  asked 
are  generally  too  high  for  the  dealers.  For  that  reason  they  import 
from  other  countries  at  lower  prices. 

"    *  WHEAT. 

Baden  imports  about  one -third  of  the  wheat  she  consumes  from  the 
United  States,  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  Bussia.  Other  countries 
are  selling  wheat  to  grain  merchants  here,  but  iu  much  smaller  quanti- 
ties. American  wheat  is  preferred  and  brings  the  highest  price.  It  is 
usually  bought  at  Botterdam. 

Butter  and  cheese  are  mostly  imported  from  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land, but  in  small  quantities  only. 

MEAT. 

Canned  meats,  salt  hams,  salt  pork,  and  lard  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  into  this  consular  district  in  considerable  quantities. 
Hungary  furnishing  similar  products  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Ameri- 
can hams  and  salt  pork  are  far  superior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and 
the  prices  are  lower. 

COTTON. 

Baden  uses  about  70,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  about  seven- 
eighths  of  this  amount  comes  from  the  United  States,  the  rest  being 
imported  from  India.  Manufacturers  import  some  of  their  cotton  direct 
from  the  United  States  and  some  is  bought  at  Liverpool,  Havre,  and 
Bremen.  Cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  costs  at  the  present 
time:  Middling  upland  for  February  and  March,  including  shipment, 
$G.G1  per  hundredweight,  stored  at  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  or  Bremen. 
American  cotton  generally  commands  a  higher  price  than  Indian. 

TOBACCO. 

Germany  imports  annually  from  400,000  to  450.000  kilograms  of 
leaf  tobacco.  One-fifth  of  this  amount  is  imported  by  Baden  alone. 
These  figures  show  that  Germany  depends  largely  on  imports  for  her 
leaf  tobacco.  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  Brazil,  the  Dutch  col- 
onies (Sumatra  and  Borneo),  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  United  States 
comes  next  in  importance  in  supplying  Germany  with  tobacco.  The 
American  seed  leaf  is  the  variety  most  favored  in  Germany.  There 
are  some  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturers  at  Mannheim  who  make  use 
of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  leaf.  The  prices  paid  for  American  leaf  are 
from  7J  to  10  cents  per  pound,  for  Sumatra  20  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
Santo  Domingo  4^  cents  per  pound. 
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FRUITS. 

Dried  apples  are  the  only  fruit  brought  into  this  district  from  the 
United  States.  Austria-Hungary  offers  a  peeled  dried  apple  to  the 
German  dealers,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  favor.  The  mer- 
chants are  well  satisfied  with  the  American  dried  apples.  Italy  sends 
dried  pears  to  this  market,  packed  in  200-pound  barrels  and  selling  at 
$5  per  barrel.  Dealers  are  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  could  do 
a  large  business  here  in  dried  pears. 

LIQUORS. 

Liquors  are  mostly  imported  from  France  and  England.  Only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  American  whisky  is  consumed  here.  It  brings 
a  higher  price  than  Scotch  or  Irish. 

SEEDS. 

Yery  little  clover  seed  was  raised  in  Germany  last  year,  and,  even  if 
her  own  crop  is  good,  she  still  has  to  import  from  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  and  Italy.  American  clover  seed  sells  here  from  $2.38  to  $4.71 
per  100  pounds,  which  price  is  much  below  that  paid  for  the  Austrian 
or  Italian  clover  seed.  Dealers  say  that  American  seed  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  seed  imported  from  ether  countries,  and  furthermore 
that  cattle  do  not  like  to  eat  the  clover  raised  from  it  on  account  of  the 
woolliness  of  its  leaves  and  stalks. 


MAYENCE. 

(Report  of  Mr.  Perry  Bartlwiow,  consul  at  Hayence,  Germany.) 

[Mayence  (Mentz  or  Mainz)  is  an  ancient  city  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  an  important  trade  center,  its  facilities  includ- 
ing docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses,  in  audition  to  a  quay  4  miles  long  and  330 
feet  hroad.  The  local  manufactures  emhrace  furniture,  carriages,  machinery, 
chemicals,  musical  instruments,  tohacco,  leather  goods,  hats,  soap,  and  gold  and 
silver  ware.  Brewing,  printing,  and  market  gardening  are  also  important  indus- 
tries.   Population  in  1875,  56,421;  in  1890,  72,059.] 

ANIMALS. 

Cattle. — This  consular  district  being  situated  in  a  comparatively 
wealthy  part  of  Germany,  the  consumption  of  meat  in  general,  and  of 
cattle  in  particular,  is  very  considerable. 

The  major  portion  of  the  cattle  imported  into  this  consular  district 
come  from  Wiirtemburg  and  Bavaria,  and  as  far  as  the  mother  country 
itself  is  concerned  from  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States. 
Yery  few  cattle  and  no  dressed  meats  have  been  imported  into  this 
consular  district  from  America. 
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Beef  being  the  favorite  meat  is  most  eaten,  boiled  beef  and  beef  broth 
(bouillon)  being  dishes  to  be  found  almost  every  day  on  the  dinner 
table.  The  home  production,  which  is  small,  does  not  nearly  suffice, 
and  the  rates  at  which  beef  is  sold  are  very  high.  For  instance,  1  pound 
of  ordinary  beef  is  sold  at  72  pfennige  (17  cents),  roas.t  beef  without 
bones  at  1.20  marks  (28J  cents)  per  pound,  tenderloin  at  2  marks 
cents),  or  with  bone  at  1.40  marks  (33  cents). 

As  the  production  of  cattle,  as  indicated  above,  does  not  keep  up 
with  the  consumption,  dealers  and  consumers  depend  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  importations  for  their  supply. 

Horses. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  horses,  a  great  many 
being  required  for  the  army  alone,  and  the  country  depends,  though 
not  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  importations.  Horses  are  imported  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  Eussia,  Belgium,  and  some  of  the  finest  riding  and 
driving  horses  from  England. 

Sheep. — The  breeding  of  sheep  being  carried  on  here  on  a  large  scale, 
and  mutton  not  being  so  much  eaten  in  this  country  as  in  France  and 
England,  the  home  supply  answers  the  demand.  Consumers  conse- 
quently do  not  depend  on  inrportations  for  their  supply,  and  very  few, 
if  any,  importations  take  place.  The  price  of  a  pound  (half  kilo)  of 
mutton  is  from  G6  to  70  pfennige  (15 J  to  1GJ  cents).  Xo  doubt  if 
mutton,  along  with  beef,  could  be  brought  over  from  the  United  States 
at  a  substantially  lower  price,  it  could  be  sold  easily,  and  the  consump- 
tion would  increase. 

Mules  are  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  and  are  of  no  inter- 
est here. 

At  the  present  time  the  importation  of  slaughtered  animals  by  means 
of  refrigerator  ships  across  the  Atlantic,  transshipped  at  Eotterdam  and 
brought  up  the  Ehine,  would  be  advisable,  and  would  no  doubt  turn  out 
a  very  well-paying  undertaking  for  American  capitalists,  as  quite  a 
number  of  populous  German  towns  and  cities,  such  as  Dusseldorf, 
Crefeld,  jSTeuss,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  etc.,  could  be  supplied  with  meat  at  cheaper  and  yet  remu- 
nerative prices  on  account  of  the  low  freight  rates  from  America. 

CEREALS. 

Wheat. — There  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  wheat,  and  whether 
consumers  depend  on  importations  for  their  supply  depends  upon  the 
home  crop.  American  wheat  is  largely  imported.  The  Argentine 
Eepublic  is  its  chief  competitor,  supplying  wheat  of  very  good  quality. 
Wheat  is  also  imported  from  Eoumania,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  La 
Plata.  Prices  have  been  declining  for  some  years  past,  the  same  as 
with  rye,  barley,  and  Indian  corn.  Wheat  costs  now  144  marks  ($34.27) 
the  1,000  kilograms  (2,204.02  pounds).  Whether  the  price  paid  for 
American  wheat  is  higher  or  lower  than  that  paid  for  other  kinds 
depends  upon  its  quality. 
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Eye  is  not  so  mucli  consumed  as  wheat.  Prance,  tlie  United  States, 
and  Roumania,  but  chiefly  Russia,  export  rye  to  this  country.  The 
price  of  it  is  124  marks  ($29.51)  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204,62  pounds) 
at  present. 

Oats  are  comparatively  high  in  price  and  cost  115  marks  ($27.37)  per 
1,000  kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds).  They  are  imported  from  Turkey, 
Roumania,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  also  from  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Empire. 

Barley  is  imported  only  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  present 
price  is  145  marks  ($34.51)  to  1G0  marks  ($38.08)  for  home,  and  175 
marks  ($41.65)  to  190  marks  ($45.22)  for  Hungarian  barley  per  1,000 
kilograms  (2,204.62  pounds). 

Whether  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  can  be  profitably  imported  from  the 
United  States  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  the  market  in  this 
country,  which  is  subject  to  commercial  fluctuations,  according  to  the 
demand  and  the  result  of  the  harvest  in  this  country. 

Flour,  meal,  glucose,  and  starch  are  all  made  in  this  country  and 
not  imported  in  any  degree. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Cheese  is  consumed  to  a  great  extent.  The  cheaper  kinds  are  home 
made,  but  all  the  better  sorts  come  from  abroad.  For  instance,  Gruyere 
and  Neuchatel  from  Switzerland,  Parmesan  and  Gorgonzola  from  Italy, 
Brie  and  Roquefort  from  France,  Chester  and  Stilton  from  England, 
aud  Edam  from  Holland.  The  reason  why  American  cheese  is  not 
imported  I  do  not  know.  Most  likely  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
at  importing  same. 

Butter  is  largely  consumed  and  often  replaced  by  oleomargarine.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  having  been  imported  except  perhaps  in  the 
frontier  districts.  Butter  sells  here  for  1  to  1.15  marks  (23|-  to  27  cents) 
per  pound,  oleomargarine,  unsalted,  65  pfennige  (15J  cents)  per  pouud? 
oleomargarine,  salted,  70  to  80  pfennige  (16 J  to  19  cents)  per  pound. 

MEATS. 

American  corned  beef  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  to  be  found 
everywhere,  the  retail  price  being  70  pfennige  (16J  cents)  per  pound. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  fresh  meat  would  be  consumed  in  a  much 
larger  degree  than  now  if  the  United  States  Government  could  come  to 
an  amicable  agreement  with  Germany  for  the  entrance  of  their  cattle 
and  meats.  I  find  no  prejudice  existing  here  against  our  cattle  and 
meats,  and  the  only  fault,  if  I  can  designate  it  as  such,  is  that  our 
cattle  are  too  fat. 

Rams. — The  hams  of  Mayence  are  celebrated,  and  justly  so.    I  never 
saw  finer  or  better,  though  a  great  many  hams  are  sent  into  this  district, 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  world,  from  Westphalia.  The  Westphalia  hams 
18078— No.  2  6 
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are  world-renowned,  though  the  difference  in  price  here  is  slight,  the 
Mayence  hams  selling  for  about  the  same  per  pound  retail  as  those 
from  Westphalia,  viz:  Mayence  hams,  1.20  marks  (28J  cents)  by  the 
whole  ham,  and  1.G0  marks  (38  cents)  by  the  pound;  Westphalia  hams, 
1.40  marks  (33  cents)  by  the  whole  ham,  and  1.80  marks  (42f  cents)  by 
the  pound. 

COTTON. 

There  is  no  cotton  or  cotton  seed  brought  into  this  district.  Cotton- 
seed oil  is,  however,  used  in  large  quantities  and  is  imported  principally 
from  England  and  the  United  States.  Oil  cake,  cottolene,  or  other 
compounds  are  not  imported. 

TOBACCO. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Germany  is  enormous,  the  cigar  man- 
ufactories alone  employing  170,000  men.  Most  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  cigars  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  domestic  and  imported  tobacco. 
These  cigars  are  very  cheap  and  of  poor  quality,  costing  only  from  3  to 
4  pfennige  (seven-tenths  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent)  a  piece.  The  better 
quality  of  cigars  are  made  entirely  from  imported  tobacco.  Tobacco  is 
imported  from  Mexico,  South  America,  Cuba,  and  the  United  States  by 
way  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  where  it  is  bought  by  brokers,  the  supply 
and  demand  governing  the  price  to  dealers  and  manufacturers.  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Java,  and  other  East  Indian  tobacco  goes  generally  to  Amster- 
dam, where  it  is  bought  up  in  the  same  manner.  Russia  and  Turkey 
also  supply  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco.  Cigars  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Havana,  though  Manila  furnishes  a  small  quantity — that  is,  small 
in  comparison  to  Havana.  The  principal  market  for  cigars  is  Hamburg, 
though  of  course  a  great  many  of  the  larger  firms  import  their  goods 
direct.  Quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  American  smoking  tobacco 
and  also  of  cigarettes  are  imported  here,  but  I  am  told  that  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  our  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  except  perhaps  by 
Americans  themselves.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  the  dealers  here 
quit d  plain.  They  say  that  all  tobacco  from  the  United  States  has  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  flavor,  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  as  the  people  here  are  not  accustomed  to  it  they  prefer 
that  which  they  know  and  are  accustomed  to. 

FRUITS. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  are  grown  here  and  the  supply  is  abundant  and 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches, 
grapes,  and  cherries  are  the  principal  fruits  grown.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  tropical  fruits  are  sent  here  from  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France. 

Dried  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  furnished  here,  but  a  large  quan- 
tity is  imported,  and  America  furnishes  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
imports. 

Canned  fruits  are  not  much  used,  as  preserved  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
comparatively  cheap.    I  think,  however,  that  were  our  canned  fruits 
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better  known  and  could  they  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  price,  the  con- 
sumption would  very  soon  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  a  paying  and  profitable  business.  The  matter  is  well  worth  a  trial ; 
the  field  is  large,  in  fact  almost  unlimited.  Nuts  are  imported  in. 
immense  quantities  and  from  almost  evey  country,  though  English 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  hazelnuts  grow  here  in  profusion. 

LIQUORS. 

Wine,  brandies,  beer,  and  cider  are  all  produced  here.  The  con- 
sumption is  enormous  and  prices  are  very  low,  although  the  production 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  consumption  and  the  export  is  very  large.  An 
immense  quantity  is  imported  into  this  district  from  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  etc. 

American  whisky  is  imported  and  used  pretty  generally,  but  prin- 
cipally by  Americans.  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort,  owing  to  the  great 
numbers  of  Americans  visiting  those  cities,  are  the  principal  markets 
for  that  article  in  this  vicinity,  though  there  is  one  firm  here  (Messrs. 
Ed.  Saarbach  &  Go.)  that  makes  a  specialty  of  American  bottled  cock- 
tails, and  does  an  enormous  business  in  that  article,  selling  and  shipping 
these  goods  all  over  Germany. 

SEEDS. 

Clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  all  produced  here  in  abundance. 
Clover  seed  sells  for  70  pfennige  (16 J  cents)  per  pound,  mixed  grass  seed 
from  40  to  50  pfennige  (9 \  to  11-^  cents)  per  pound. 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  prices  paid  here  for  American  products  are 
relatively  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar  products  from  other 
countries.  This  I  attribute,  however,  to  the  fact  that  our  products  are 
not  imported  direct,  but  are  sent  to  agents  and  brokers  at  the  seaport 
towns,  who  sell  them  to  merchants  in  the  interior.  These  agents  and 
brokers  make  their  profit,  and  of  course  this  adds  to  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer.  If  our  countrymen  want  to  do  business  in  Germany 
and  sell  American  products  here  they  must  sell  direct  to  the  merchants 
and  dealers,  and  not  through  agents,  brokers,  and  commission  men  at 
the  seaports.  Our  products  will  then  reach  the  consumer  in  better 
shape,  give  the  satisfaction  due  to  their  merits,  command  a  good  price, 
and  do  away  with  the  criticisms  they  are  now  so  often  subject  to,  such 
as  being  stale,  dry,  old,  etc.  If  our  merchants  will  take  hold  of  the 
European  trade  in  the  right  way,  as  they  do  things  in  America,  bring 
themselves  personally  in  contact  with  their  customers,  send  their  rep- 
resentatives over  here  with  samples,  and  do  one-fifth  the  advertising 
they  do  at  home,  I  am  satisfied  the  results  will  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Push,  push,  American  push,  is  all  that  is  lacking  to  build  up  an 
immense  trade  with  this  country. 

There  is  no  criticism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  American  goods  are 
packed  and  shipped.  Our  packing  is  considered  very  good  and  sub- 
stantial. 
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SONNEBERG. 

(Report  of  Mr.  I).  J.  ParteUo,  consul  at  Sonneberg,  Germany.) 

[Sonneberg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen;  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  toys, 
musical  instruments,  and  wooden  wares.  Its  dolls,  both  of  wood  and  papier- 
mache,  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Population,  10,247.] 

The  consular  district  of  Sonneberg,  embracing'  an  agency  at  Coburg, 
is  located  in  the  Thuriugian  forest,  near  the  center  of  the  German 
Empire.  A  majority  of  the  towns  and  cities  have  under  10,000  inhab- 
itants; few  over  that  number.  They  are  widely  scattered  among  the 
hills  and  in  out-of-the-way  places,  many  some  distance  from  railroad 
connection,  and  the  principal  manufactures  and  exports  are  those  of 
china,  porcelain,  slate  pencils,  marbles,  dolls,  and  toys.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  goods  are  cheap  manufactures,  piecework  and  house 
industry  among  the  lower  classes,  for  which  small  remuneration  is 
made,  the  industries  suffering  in  general,  and  the  working  people  poor. 

The  district  is  not  an  agricultural  section,  still  much  arable  land, 
well  watered,  is  found  within  the  valleys  and  along  the  hillsides,  and 
in  general  sufficient  in  the  way  of  necessary  products  are  raised  for 
home  consumption.  The  long  distance  by  rail  from  seaport  cities  and 
other  important  centers,  where  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  are 
stored,  with  the  cost  of  transportation,  prevents  a  market  for  such 
supplies  in  this  section,  except  only  where  through  the  failure  of  the 
crops  by  reason  of  drought  or  otherwise  the  purchase  of  material 
becomes  a  necessity. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  as  to  the  consumption  of  products  under 
various  heads,  the  answer  may  be  given  as  follows: 

There  is  considerable  consumption  of  the  various  products  named 
with  the  following  exceptions,  viz: 

Animals. — Consumption  of  horses  only  when  old  and  discarded  as 
working  animals,  and  as  to  mules,  they  are  unknown  in  this  section. 

Cereals. — Considerable  consumption  of  the  various  items,  except  meal 
(oat  or  corn),  which  is  little  known  and  not  used. 

Dairy  products. — Large  quantities  of  both  butter  and  cheese  are 
consumed. 

Meats. — Considerable  use  of  all  except  canned  meats,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  is  limited. 

Cotton. — Consumption  of  various  items  limited,  except  in  special 
cases. 

Tobacco. — Manufactured  tobacco  mostly  used  and  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Fruits. — Canned  fruits  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  the  prices  of 
domestic  canned  goods  are  high  and  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  the 
imported  article  prevents  their  general  use. 

Liquors. — Considerable  consumption,  except  as  to  brandy  and  cider; 
both  limited. 
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Consumers  in  this  section  do  not  depend  upon  importation  for  their 
supplies,  as  with  the  exception  of  canned  goods  sufficient  is  raised  for 
home  consumption. 

As  to  the  sale  of  products  and  prevailing  market  prices,  see  state- 
ment appended  marked  A  (page  86). 

In  consequence  of  the  duty  on  American  products  and  the  expense 
attending  the  transport  so  long  a  distance,  in  general  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican products  in  middle  Germany  is  very  limited. 

DEFECTS  IN  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strong  feeling  in  general  exists  on  the  part 
of  dealers  and  producers  against  the  importation  into  this  country  and 
sale  of  American  or  other  foreign  food  products,  one  of  the  many 
reasons  being  a  desire  to  protect  home  industry. 

Take,  for  example,  American  flour.  Those  of  the  better  classes  who 
are  capable  of  judging  say  that  the  American  flour  makes  the  sweetest 
and  best  bread,  but  as  home  baking  in  the  large  cities  is  unknown 
and  the  bakers'  unions  all  over  the  country  control  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bread,  without  their  consent  American  flour  can  not  find  its 
way  into  general  use.  Eecently,  however,  American  flour  is  better 
known  and  appreciated  and  its  importation  slowly  on  the  increase. 

All  foreign  potatoes  are  excluded  on  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  into  the  country  contagious  disease.  Our  live  stock  has  been 
turned  away  from  the  seaports  in  shiploads  on  the  ground  of  u  diseased 
cattle,"  our  dried  fruits  excluded  on  the  ground  of  zinc  poisoning,  and 
our  smoked  meats  and  other  supplies  subjected  to  such  rigid  inspec- 
tion, with  so  many  obstacles  and  objections  thrown  in  the  way  of  impor- 
tation., that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  merchants  with  all  attending 
trouble  and  expense  to  ship  goods  to  this  country  and  realize  profit  on 
their  sales. 

In  the  meantime  the  price  here  of  lard  is  20  cents  per  pound;  fresh 
meats,  25  cents,  best  cuts;  corn  beef,  25  cents;  best  quality  hams  and 
bacon,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound;  flour,  about  $10  per  barrel.  These 
prices,  when  compared  with  even  the  higher  American  retail  prices, 
will  show  a  very  large  margin  of  profit  and  apparently  an  excellent 
opening  for  trade. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

That  the  prices  of  staple  products  of  living  are  exceedingly  high  in 
this  country,  far  above  American  market  rates  and  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  rates  paid  for  labor,  is  well  known,  and  any  reduction 
through  competition  or  otherwise  that  would  bring  flour,  smoked  and 
fresh  meats,  and  other  necessaries  within  a  reasonable  limit  or  even 
cause  a  slight  reduction  would  be  accepted  with  gladness  on  the  part 
of  housekeepers. 
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Owing  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  Germany  within  two  or  three 
years,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
and  many  of  the  working  people,  on  account  of  high  prices  of  food  prod- 
ucts, which,  during  the  hard  times  have  remained  the  same,  have  had  to 
den}'  themselves  and  their  families  all  but  the  "bare  necessaries  of  life. 

During  my  long  residence  in  Ehineland,  I  made  it  my  business  to  fre- 
quently discuss  with  residents  of  the  country  the  question  of  high  prices 
of  food  products  in  the  German  markets,  and  a  great  difference  was 
always  noted  in  favor  of  the  American  goods. 

The  raising  of  the  embargo  by  the  German  Government  on  American 
smoked  meats  was  long  and  anxiously  awaited,  with  the  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  material  would  reduce  German  prices,  but 
for  some  reason,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  very  little  American  smoked 
meat  found  its  way  into  the  markets  of  western  Germany,  and  the 
former  high  prices  remained  and  are  even  to-day  about  the  same. 

In  regard  to  the  American  canned  corn  beef,  notwithstanding  the 
high  rates  of  duty  imposed  in  this  country  ($7.50  per  100  pounds),  it  has 
forced  its  way  into  the  markets  of  Germany  and  may  be  found  on  sale 
in  nearly  every  important  city.  This  is  by  reason  of  its  quality  and  of 
the  fact  that  as  good  solid  food  it  could  be  retailed  for  15  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  cheaper  than  a  good  quality  of  domestic  meat,  fresh  or 
smoked. 

It  has  therefore  won  its  way  on  merit,  supplying  a  want  in  quality 
and  price,  and  on  the  same  general  principle  will  other  American  food 
products  find  their  way  into  the  German  market,  resolving  itself  simply 
into  a  question  of  quality  and  price. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  criticise  or  question  the  action  of  the 
German  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  rigid  inspection  rules  or 
in  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  American  importations,  but  it  would 
appear  that  with  every  facility  afforded  on  the  part  of  American  con- 
sular, customs,  and  other  officials  to  German  manufacturers  and  export- 
ers in  forwarding  a  vast  quantity  of  merchandise  to  the  United  States, 
and  further  the  friendly  act  of  our  Government  in  reducing  the  rates 
of  duty  on  important  classes  of  merchandise,  would  at  least  suggest 
that  equal  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  American  exporter  in  his  effort 
to  introduce  American  food  products  into  this  country. 

A. 

Prevailing  price  Hat  in  the  consular  district  of  Sonneberg. 
[Prices  per  hundredweight.] 

Cereals. — Wheat,  $1.50 ;  corn,  $1.25 ;  oats,  $1.25 ;  barley,  $1.50 ;  flour,  $5 ;  starch,  $5.50. 

Dairy  products. — Cheese,  L$  cents  per  piece;  butter,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Meats.  —Fresh  meats  from  17  to  25  cents  per  pound;  canned  meats,  25  cents;  hams, 
best  quality,  30  cents;  bacon,  best  quality,  25  cents;  lard,  20  cents;  oleomargarine. 
15  cents. 

Liquors. — Beer,  $4  per  105. 67  wine  quarts. 

Tobacco. — Unmanufactured,  $6  to  $7.50  per  hundredweight. 
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LUXEMBURG. 

(Report  of  Mr.  George  H.  Murphy,  vice- commercial  agent  at  Luxemburg.) 

[Tho  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  a  little  country  of  998  square  miles  (87  square 
miles  less  than  Rhode  Island),  lying  between  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Netherlands  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign,  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  it  is  included  in  the  German  Customs  Union.  Among  its  prin- 
cipal products  are  wine  (including  tho  famous  Moselle)  and  wheat,  and  tho 
Duchy  is  also  rich  in  iron  ore,  which  is  mined  and  smelted.  Population  in  1890, 
211,088.  Luxemburg,  its  capital  city,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
brandy.    Population  in  1890,  18,187.] 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  being  a  member  of  tlie  German 
Customs  Union,  and  there  being,  accordingly,  no  customs  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  no  record  is  kept  of  importations  into  Lux- 
emburg from  Germany,  except  in  the  case  of  wares  subject  to  excise 
taxation. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  same  market  conditions  prevail  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  as  in  Germany.  On  January  19,  1895, 
wheat  sold  in  Luxemburg  at  from  $2.41  to  $2.70  per  hectoliter  (2.838 
bushels) ;  rye,  $1.74$  barley,  $1.93  ;  oats,  $1.35,  and  potatoes,  77  cents. 
On  the  same  day  wheat  flour  was  5  cents  per  pound ;  rye  flour,  3  cents; 
butter,  22  cents;  beef,  19  cents;  veal,  18  cents;  mutton,  18  cents;  fresh 
pork,  18  cents,  and  salt  pork,  22  cents. 

The  table  hereto  attached  gives  in  column  1  import  totals,  and  in 
the  remaining  columns  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amounts  sup- 
plied by  different  countries.  In  studying  this  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Luxemburg  naturally  draws  its  supplies  as  far  as  possible 
from  Germany  and  that  this  table  merely  shows  to  what  extent  Luxem- 
burg finds  it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  make  its  purchases  in  other 
markets.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  trade  is  controlled  by  Belgium, 
Antwerp  being  the  nearest  seaport.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  amounts  credited  to  Belgium  in  the  table  include  reshipments 
as  well  as  strictly  Belgian  products.  In  many  instances,  undoubtedly, 
these  reshipinents  cover  wares  of  American  origin.  In  like  manner  an 
indeterminable  quantity  of  American  products  reaches  Luxemburg 
through  Germany,  a  striking  illustration  of  this  being  the  fact  that, 
though  the  table  records  no  importation  of  canned  meat  from  the  United 
States,  there  is  scarcely  a  grocery  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
whose  shelves  are  not  well  supplied  with  cans  of  American  tongue  and 
corned  beef. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


The  following  is  mostly  compiled  from  publications  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress  "  shall  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  measures."  The  customary  weights  and  measures  of  the  country 
are  derived  from  those  which  were  lawful  during  colonial  times,  and  are  almost 
entirely  of  English  origin.  Much  interest  was  shown  on  the  subject  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Eepublic  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  time,  especially  by  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  who  recommended  ac.tion  by  Congress  in  that  direction.  Up  to 
1828  there  had  been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  an  act  was  passed  that  year 
that  a  certain  piece  of  brass,  now  known  as  the  troy  pound,  should  constitute  the 
standard  by  means  of  which  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  should  be  regulated. 
In  1836  an  act  was  passed,  which  provided  that  a  full  set  or  copy  of  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures,  as  provided  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  use  of  the 
customs  service,  should  be  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  and  delivered  to  the  governor  of  each  State  in  the  Union.  This  was 
done,  and  went  far  toward  procuring  uniformity  in  the  standards.  The  primary 
yard  and  pound  adopted  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  soon 
became  practically  the  standards  of  the  whole  country. 

The  metric-system  is  based  on  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian 
circle  measured  by  calculation  from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator,  as  explained  by  a 
diagram  of  the  system  printed  on  the  back  of  this  report.  The  superior  character  of 
this  system,  both  for  its  simplicity  and  scientific  precision,  was  recognized  at  an 
early  day  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures  in 
this  country,  and,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject,  Congress,  in  July,  1866,  passed 
the  important  act  by  which  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  authorized 
and  made  lawful  throughout  the  United  States;  and  about  the  same  time,  to  further 
the  practical  use  of  this  system,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  distribute  to  each  State  of  the  Union  a  set  of  metric 
standards  of  weights  and  measures,  which  was  done. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  standards  for  which  have  been  con 
strueted  in  accordance  with  the  highest  requirements  of  metrological  science,  lifts 
received  the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Congress  has  for  many  years 
authorized  and  sustained  the  participation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  all  the  operations  which  the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  advocated. 

Our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  has  for  its  sole  recommendation  that 
it  has  been  in  common  use  for  many  years.  It  is  irrational  in  theory,  irksome  in 
practice,  and  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  have  had  practice  in  the  use  of  weights 
and  measures.  Furthermore,  it  has  never  been  authorized  or  made  law  ful  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  is  almost  without  authorization  in  the  history  of  Congressional 
legislation. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


Length. 


Surface. 


Capacity. 


Weight. 


Notation. 


Myriameter. 
Kilometer. 
Hectometer. 
Decameter. 

METER. 

Decimeter. 
Centime  teT. 
Millimeter. 


Hectare. 
Decare. 

ARE. 


Centiare. 


Kiloliter. 

Hectoliter. 

Decaliter. 

LITER 

Deciliter. 
Centiliter. 
Milliliter. 


Metric  ton. 

Quintal. 

Myriagram. 

Kilogram. 

Hectogram. 

Decagram. 

GRAM. 

Decigram. 
Centigram. 
Milligram. 


l.OCO.000 
1C0.000 
10.000 
1.C00 
100 
10 

1 


0.1 

0.01 

0.001 


EQUIVALENTS  OF  CUSTOMARY  AND  METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


1  kilometer 

0.62137  mile. 

1  mile 

1.60935  kilometers. 

1  meter 

=s       3.28083  feet. 

1  yard 

=  0.914432  meter. 

1  centimeter 

0.3937  inch. 

1  foot 

=  0.304801  meter. 

i  hectare 

2.471  acres. 

1  inch 

-^25.4001  millimeter:. 

1  are 

=    119.6  square  yards. 

1  square  mile 

=  2.59  square  kilometers. 

1  metric  ton 

^2,204  63  pounds. 

1  acre 

:  0.4047  hectare. 

1  kilogram 

=p       2.20462  pounds. 

1  square  foot 

9.29  square  decimeters. 

1  gram 

=      15.43236  grains. 

1  pound 

0.45359  kilogram. 

).  hectoliter 

==       2.8377  bushels. 

1  grain 

-  Ci.7989  milligrams. 

1  liter 

1.0567  quarts. 

1  bushel 

-  0.35239  hectoliter 

1  centiliter 

0.338  fluid  ounce 

1  gallon 

3.  T8543  liters. 

1  stere 

=       1.308  cubic  yards. 

1  cubic  foot 

0.02832  cubic  meter 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  MEASURES. 


1  Imperial  bushel  equals  2,218.192  cubic  inches. 

1  Winchester  bushel  (used  in  United  S;ates)  equals  2\  150.42  cubic  inches. 

1  Imperial  gallon  enuals  277.274  cubic  inches. 

1  wine  gallon  (  as  used  in  United  States  )  equals  231  cubic  inches. 


RULIS 


1.  To  reduce  Imperial  bushels  to  Winchester  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Imperial 
bushels  by  1.03152.^ 

2.  To  reduce  Winchester  bushels  to  Imperial  bushels,  multiply  the  number  of  Winchester 
bushels  by  0.969447. 

3.  To  reduce  Imperial  gallons  to  United  Siates  wine  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of 
Imperial  gallons  by  1.2C032. 

4.  To  reduce  United  States  wine  gallons  to  Imperial  gallons,  multiply  the  number  of  wine 
gallons  by  0.833111. 


